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fy the argument prefixed to this Poem, Mr. Southey makes 
some very just observations on the progress of Philosophism in 
‘ France, and on the effects which it has produced. 


“To the christian philosopher all things are consistent and clear. 
Oor first parents brought with them the light of natural reason and 
the moral law ; as men departed from these, they tended toward 

and savage life: iarge portions of the world are in this 
generated state ; still, upon the great scale, the human;race from 
the beginning, has been progressive. Bat the direct object of Buo- 
Maparte was to establish a. military despotism wherever his power 

| 3 and the immediate and inevitable consequence of such a 
Fd to brutalize. and degrade mankind, The contest in which 

“country was engaged against that tyrant, was a struggle between 

and evil principles, and never. was there. a victory so important 
“the best hopes. of buman nature, as that which was won by British 

at Waterloo—Iis effects extending ovér the whole civilized 
» and involving the vital interests of civilized society. 

That victory leaves England in security and peace. In no age, 
8 00 country, has man ever existed under circumstances so 
table to the full developement of his moral. and intellectual 

faculties, as in England at this time. The peace which she has won 
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by the battle of Waterloo leaves her at leisure to pursue the grext 
objects and duties of bettering her own condition, and diffusing the 
blessings of civilization and christianity.” 


Never was remark more just, nora compliment better de. 
served. The day of Waterloo stands unrivalled in the annals 
of military achievements, whetherthe prowess displayed jn 
the battle, or the consequences of the victory, be considered, 
That day began and ended the campaign ; it ended, too, the 
abject slavery, the long-endured dependance, of European states 
on the upstart tyrant. It annihilated that tyrant’s glory, and 
his power, which had long baffled the insulated efforts of the 
continental sovereigns ;---it terminated his political existence! 
No, the annals -of nations present not another event of equal 
importance. | 

Ve have accompanied Mr. Southey through his pilgrimage 
with unmixed pleasure, with satisfaction unalloyed. The 
poem is written in a ‘plain, ‘simple, unadorned style, .admin- 
bly suited to the subject; and is wholly destitute of those 
meretricious ornaments which may dazzle the vulgar, but 
must disgust the rational part of mankind. The “ Proem,’ 
is devoted to a description of his return to his home on the lake 
of Derwentwater, and of his reception: by that part of his fa 
mitly which had not-accompanied him on his tour. It is an 
interesting portion of the work, and deJights the more becauseit 
is evidently the genuine effusion of the heart. We learn from 
this poetical narrative, that the Bard first fixed his abode on 
this delightful spot, twelve years ago, when he was “childless, 
and opprest with grief,”’-and he speaks with becoming grat 
tude, to the great disposer of human events, “of the blessings 
which have since been vouchsafed to him. 


‘* Here I possess, —what more should I require ? 
Books, children, leisure,—all my heart's desire.” 


These are, indeed, rich gifts, calculated to impart satisfac- 
tion, and to inspire gratitude. Indeed,, the banks of this 
delightful Lake, the tranquil and romantic scenes around, 
-digtance from all the heat and bustle of political and of 
fashionable life, render it a fit abode for a poet;---al® 
the apt-scene of inspiration. But the.hour of return must 2% 
be passad over. 


‘“*Q joyful hour, when to our longing home. 
The long-expected wheels at length drew nigh ! P 
When the first sound went forth, ‘ they come! they come: | 

And hope’s impatience quickened every eye! 
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‘ Never had man whom Heaven would heap with bliss 


More glad return, more happy hour than this.’ 


« Aloft on yonder bench, with arms dispr ead, 
My boy stood, shouting there his father's name, 
Waving his hat around his happy head ; 
And there, a younger group, his sisters came : 
Smiling they stood with looks of pleas’d surprise, 
While tears of joy were seen in elder eyes. 


“‘ Soon each and all came. crowding round to share 
The cordial greeting, the beloved sight ; 

What welcomings of hand and lip were there ! 
And when these overflowings of delight 

Subsided to a sense of quiet bliss, ; 

Life hath no purer deeper happiness. 


‘The young companion of our weary way 
Found here the end desired of all her ills ; 
She who in sickness pining many a day, 
Hungered and thirsted for her native hills, 
Forgetful now of sufferings past and pain, 
Rejoic'd to see her own dear home again. 


‘* Recovered now the homesick mountaineer 
Sate by the playmate of. her infancy, 

Her twin-like comrade, tendered doubly dear 
For that long absence ; full of life was she, 

With voluble discourse, and eager mien, 

Telling of all the wonders she had seen, 


‘* Here silently between her parents stood 
My dark-ey'd Bertha, timid as a dove ; 
Anégently oft’ from time to:time she woo'd 
Pressure of hand, or word, or look of love, 
With impulse shy of bashful tenderness, 
Soliciting again the wished caress. 


“‘ The younger twain in wonder lost were they, 
My gentle Kate, and my sweet Isabel ; 

Long of our promis’d.coming, day by day, 
It had been their delight to hear and tell ; 

And now when that long promised hour was come, 


Surprize and wakening memory held: them dumb. 


* ¥ x * = * 
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‘*Soon they grew blythe as they were wont to be, 
Her old-endearments each began to seek : | 
And Isabel drew near to climb my knee, 
And pat with fondling hand her father's cheek : 
O 2 
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With voice and touch and look reviving thus 
The feelings which had slept in long disuse. 


“« Bat there stood one whose heart could entertain 
And comprehend the fulness of the joy ; 
The father, teacher, playmate, was again 
Come to his’ only and bis’ studious boy. : 
And he beheld again his mother's eye, 
Which with such ceaseless care had watched his itifancy. 


‘* Bring forth the treasures now, a proud display ; 

For rich as Eastern merchants we return! 
Behold thé black beguine, the sister grey,’ . 

The Friars whose heads with sober motion turn, 
The ark well filled with all its numerous hives, 
Noah and Shem and Ham and Japhet, and their wives. 


** The tumbler, loose of limb ; the wrestlers twain ; 
And many @toy beside of quaint device, 
Which, when his fleecy troops no more can gain 
Their pasture on the mountains hoar with ice, 
The German shepherd carves with curious knife, 
Earning in easy toil the food of frugal life. 


‘(It was a, group which Richter, had he viewed, 
Might have deemed worthy of his perfect skill ; 
The keen impatience of the younger brood, 
Their eager eyes and fingers never still ; 
The hope, the wonder, and the restless joy 
Of these glad girls, and that votiferous boy * 


‘*The aged friend serene with quiet smile, 
Who in their pleasure finds her own delight ; 
The mother's® heartfelt happiness the while ; 
The aunts rejditing in the joyful sight ; 
And he who, in ‘his gaiety of’ heart, 
With glib and noisy tongue perfornied the showman's part.” 


This is an interesting ,zrowp,. painted by the band of n# 
tyre ; sucha groups every parent will readily recognize and 
SF Re lt wat $ ‘not the ‘charm ‘of poetry to recom 
it; , ibe ‘nature’s charms, ‘which speak’ more forcibly to the 


heart. We have heatd ‘that the Poet has had the’ unspealitil 
misfortune to losé his’ only ‘and his “studidtis ‘boy: “Htis* 
dreadful logs: most, sincerely’ do.. we. sympathize with him; 
would that we could administer ‘consolation. to. his wound 
heart ;—but, under ‘such aw affliction, there is one | only sure? 
of consolatién j°and to that,’ of course;:' Mri Southey has 
applied, LW slg # ans slgaia odd 

The main poem ‘opens witha referetice’ to the. ‘pattle of 
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Platea in ancient days, and to that of Charles Martel 
inst the Turks, in more modern times; on éach of which 
the fate of unborn nations, in some degree, depended. 


“ Such was the danger when that man of blood 
Burst from the Iron Isle, and brought again, 

Like Satan rising from the sulphorous flood, 
His impious legions. to the, battle-plain ; 

Such.too was our deliverance when the field 
Of Waterloo beheld his fortunes yield.” 


As Poet Laureat he conceived it to be his duty to raise the 
song of triumph on this brilliant occasion ; 


“‘ So forth I set upon this pilgrimage 
And took the partner of my life with me, 
And one dear girl, just ripe enough of age 
Retentively to see what I should see ; 
That thus, with mutual recollections fraught, 
We might bring home a store for after thought.” 


Our bard embarked at one of the British ports for Ostend, 
and thence by the Canal to Bruges, where he passed a day or 
two, and so on to Ghent. Some fellow passengers from Ghent 
agreed to accompany him in his intended excursion’ to the 
field of battle. The party proceeded from Ghent, through 
Aloost, to Brussels. the second canto is filled witha descrip- 
tion of the wounded soldiers in the Hospitals, and’ private 
houses of this capital of Brabant, and of the spoils taken from 
theenemy. In the third canto the road to Waterloo is accu- 
rately described. ‘They passed through the wood of Saignies. 


“ Here, where the woodsreceding from the road 
Have left on either side,an.open.space 

For fields and gardens, and for man’s abode, 
Stands Waterloo; a little lowly place, , 

Obscure till now, when it hath risen to fame, 

And given the victory its English name.” 


In the burial. ground of the little church of, Waterloo, lie 
remains of, many of our; brave fellows who fell on that 
Memorable day. After passing. a short time in melancholy 
tontemplation here, the party moved forwards, © Roe 


“ Behold the scene where slaughter had full’sway 1 
A mile before us lieth mount St. John, 

The Hamlet which the Highlauders that day 
Preserv'd from spoil ; yet as much farther on . 

The single farm is placed, now known to fame, 

Which from the sacred hedge derives its name, 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


Straight onward yet'for one jike distance more, 
And there the house of Belle Alliance stands, 

So named, I guess, by some in days of yore, 
In friendship or in wedlock, joining hands. 

Little did they. who called it thus foresee 

The place that name sheuld, bold ip-history ! 


‘* Beyond thése points the fight extended not, 
Small theatre for such a tragedy ! 

Its breadth scarce more, from eastern, Papelot 
To where the groves of Hougoumont on high 

Rear in the west their venerable head, 

And cover with their shade the countless.dead " 


The Bard advises the curious visitor to the field of Waterloo 
to shape his course from Hougoumont to the westward, where 
the battle began, to La Haye Sainte in the East, which was the 
centre of the fight, and the spot where it raged with the greatest 
fury. 


“ Still eastward from this.point thy way pursue, 
‘There grows.a single hedge along the lane, 

No other is there far or near in view ; 
The raging enemy essayed in vain 

To pass that lise—-a braver foe withstood, 

And this whole ground was moistened with their blood. 


** Leading his gallant men as he was wont, 
The hot assailant’s onset to repel, 
Advancing hat in band, here in the front 
Of battle and of danger, Picton fell; 
Lamented Chief! than whom no braver name 
His country's:annals shall consign to fame. 


** Scheldt had not seen us, had his voice been heard, 
*® Return with shame from her disastrous coast ; 
But fortune soon to fairer fields preferred 
His worth approved which Cambria long may boast. 
France felt him then; and. Portugal anid-Spain 
His honoured memory will, for aye retain.” 


This is a just tribute»to.one- of,. the bravest -and most 
honourable of men! The ‘traveller is advised. to go from this 
hedge to aon, which ' forms the western boundary of the 


scene of conflict, Near to_ this place is seen Frischermont, 
whence issued the first joyful. sound, of the Prussian cannon, 
on the evening of the 18th of June. The poet does not pro- 
fess to enter into all the details of the battle, nor to note the 
various stations of the different troops=these he leaves for the 
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historian’s pen; and limits his own efforts to a description of 
icular spots, and of particular incidents. We shall extract 
saccount of Hougoumont as one of not the least interesting 
of these descriptions. 


“ More vestige of destructive man was seen 

Where man in works of peace had Jaboured more ; 
At Hougoumont the hottest strife had been, 

Where trees and walls the mournful record bore 
Of war's wild rage, tranks pierced with many a wound, 
And roofs and half-burnt rafters on the ground. 


« A goodly mansion this, with gardens fair, 
And ancient groves and fruitful orchard wide, 
Its dove-cot and its decent house of prayer, 
Its ample stalls and garners well-supplied, 
And spacious bartons clean, well-walled around, 
Where all the wealth of rural life was found. 


** The goodly mansion on the ground was laid, 
Save here and there a blackened broken wall ; 
The wounded who were borne beneath its shade 
Had there been cruslied and buried by the fall ; 
And here they lie where they received their doom, 
Oh let no hand disturb that honourable tomb! 


** Contiguous to this wreck the little fane 

For worship hallowed, still uninjured stands, 
Save that its crucifix displays too plain 

The marks of outrage from irreverent hands. 
Alas, to think"such irreligious deed 
Of wrong from British soldiers should proceed. 


‘* The dove-cot too remains; scared at the fight 
The birds sought shelter in the forest shade ; 

But still they kept their native haunts in sight, 
And, when few days their terror had allayed, 

Forsook again the solitary wood, 

For their old home and human neighbourhood, 


“* The gardener’s dwelling was untouched ; his wife 
Fled with her children to some near retreat, 

And there lay trembling for her husband's life : 
He stood the issue, saw the foe’s retreat, 

And lives unhurt, where thousands fel! around, 

To tell the story of that famous ground, 


“ His generous dog was well approved that hour, 
By courage as by love to mati allied ; 
He thro’ 'the fiery storm and iron shower 
Kept the ground bravely by his master’s side : 
And now when to the stranger's hand he draws, 
The noble beast seems conscious of applause. 
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ard the grove the wall with "pease 
: soldiers, at 
, the aguolte mapy 

"Then from their fleshy tenements expelled. 
Six hundred Frenchmen ‘dve } burnt close by, 
Aad underneath one mound the ir bones and ashes lie, 


4 One streak of blood upon the, wall was traced, 
In egtb a man's just stature from the head ; 
There where it gushed you saw it up 
Of all the blood which on that day was shed, 
‘This mortal stain alone remained impressed, 
The all-devouring earth had drunk the rest. 


* * *# 0. @ * * * * 
8 @ beo@ on! Bow sive Bivergye ov@ 
















«¢ Was it a soothing or a mournful thought 
Amid this scene of slaughter as we stood, 

Where armies. had witb recent fury fought, 
To mark how gentle nature still pursued 

Her quiet-cottee, as if she took no care 

For what her noblest work had suffered there. 


* The pears: had ripened on the'garden wall ; 
Those leaves which on the autumnal earth were spread, 
The. trees, h pierced and scatred with many a ball, 
Had only in their natural season shed : " 
scir Blowers wete in seed whose buds to swell began, 
v0 AWhensuch wild havec-here was made of man ! 


“ Throughout the garden, fruits and herbs and flowers | 
You saw ing » OF ripeness, or decay ; 

The greep.and, we -trimmed dia} marked the hours 
With gliding shadow as they past away; 

Who would have thought, to.see this garden fair, 

Such horrors had.so late beencacted there? 


“ Now Frotivbumont, farewell to thy domain ! 
Might I dispose. of thee, ,no woodman's hand 

Should e’er thy venerable groves:profane ; 
Untouched, — a Bee ar should they stand 

And,, £6 » wave 

Their i” Y ibeapentd| wre aoep the brave, 


« Thy rumi ae they féll should, aye, remaiti,— 
moe Pagan #0 Gt for these below: > 
b-allages should:retain: 
"3 mie and fashion which it weateth now, 
That future pilgsims here. might alkibiongs wre 
Such as they ORO: nena ay 
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We need, werdre sure, no extuse to our readers for the 
length of this extfact. © Every spot of ground trod by. British 
feet on that great day is consecrated by the best feelings of 
British hearts ny tree, every.shrub, every. stene, at 
Hougoumout, the gardener, his dog, and the pigeons, all are 
interesting objects as connected with the mighty events of the 
18th of June }-and* we feel highly obliged to Mr. Southey, 
not merely for introducing them to our acquaintance, but for 
impressing them on our mind and heart.. On such a subject, 
enthusiasm is‘ patriotism, if it be not philosophy, It was in 
autumn that our bard visited this consecrated place, 


** Well was the season with the scene combined 
The autumnal sunshine suited well the mood 
Which here possessed the meditative mind, 
A human sense upon the:field of blood, 
A Christian thankfulness, a British pride, 
Tempered by solemn thouglit; yet still to joy allied. 


“ aoe British heart that would not feela flow, 
on that ground, of .eleyating. pride? 
What British cheek is there fit gabet not glow 
To hear our:Country blest and magnified ? 
For-Britsinchere:-wasbiest by old and-yourg,/ 
_  Adawed:by every heart, and praised by every tongue.” 
bogs ¢ rap ieVey rsrit ma yiaod ; 
Happily this_praise. is not, confiaed..ta -the bravery of the 
British soldier, but to. his, honouwable: conduct: and t6 his 
orderly habits, | 
“ Yet with indignant feeling they ited’): “6 | 
Wherefore we spared the author of this strife?) °° | 
Why had we not; as bighest lawrequited oo 'g 6% nd 
With igpoatiny, closed the'culprit’s life? § b\vo% 08% 
For him alone bad:all this dtood been Gheds 220 700 6 OU% 
Why had not vepgeance struck the guilty heag® ... .1, 


*O God ! theyosaids jbwase piteoas things iM > 
BR cs the Sam Pn {13 198 any ? 
e lingering death, the topeless soffe ! SCouola ! 
What heart of flesh amimoved vont 1 Heather ighe #° “ 
Onesqan was easisesof ‘all uhisplodd and wdepe d 100 
Ye bad him ; and ye did.oot strike (WAPIOWA.. cat > 


“How will ye‘answersedllof ‘after riage ron bl 
For that pent ee so = 

As if excessiof guilremcuséd:the oridie) Sos mocior t 
Black as he-is ayith blood! yelerbin Tive ts oot ed! 
Children of evil take your coursehenceforh, (O°) 68 0" 
For what ie justice but a name on earth! 
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*« Vainehad it been with these in glosing speech 
Of precedents to urge the specious tongue ; 
This might perplex the ear, but fail to reach 
The heart, from whence that honest feeling sprung , 
And had I dared my inner sense belie,’ 
The voice of blood was there to join them in the cry.” 


Ina note upon this passage the author offers the following 
remarks ; 


“€ Among the peasantry with whom we ‘conversed this feeling was 

universal, -We met with many persons who disliked the union with 
Holland, and who hated the Prussians, bat-none who spoke in favour, 
or even in palijation, of Buonaparte. The manner in which this 
ferocious beast, as they call: him, has been treated, has given a great 
shock to the moral feelings of mankind. The almost general mode 
ef accounting for it on the Continent, is by a supposition that 
England purposely let him loose from Elba in order to have a pretext 
for again attacking France, and crippling a Country which she had 
left too strong, and which would soon have outstripped her in pros- 
‘perity. I found it impossible to dispossess even men of sound 
judgment and great ability of this belief, preposterous as itis; and 
when they read the account of the luxuries which have been sent to 
St. Helena, for the accommodation of this great criminal, they will 
consider it as the fullest proof of their opinions.” 


We are notatall astonished atany opinion, however monstrous, 


however revolting, which foreigners may form on this extraor- 
dinary event, Lives there an Englishman, who can account 
for the conduct of our government, in their treatment of 
Buonaparte, on any principle either of justice or of oy 
on any one of those natural motives which ordinarily guide t 

actions of statesmen, as well as of other men? It is a transaction 
upon which every one who has paid attention to the passing 
events of the French Revolution, and who is, consequently, 
acquainted with the conduct and the crimes of, this monster 1 
human shape---Crimes which not only mock description, but 
baffle all calculation---is as competent to form a correct op! 
nion as the most profound statesman in the ministry. [tis 
no cabinet mystery, no state-secret; it is a mere question of 
criminal justice, of crime and punishment, of retribution 
and example, hat. this greatest of criminals deserved the 
severest punishment which violated humanity could inflict, n° 
man in his senses will deny. That every principle of justice, that 
every motive which operates on the minds of men charged W! 

the executive government of a state, to infliet the punishment 
of death upon their offending fellow-creatures, called for co? 
dign punishment on his guilty head, is. equally undeniable. 
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Why thea was it not inflicted? Why was he not given up to 
the justice of that. monarch, who, in concer} with all the 
allies, had proclaimed him to be a. rebel and a traitor ? Why was 
he singled out as an object of mercy and forbearance, who had 
never shew mercy nor extended forbearance to any one within 
his grasp, with whom he had cause for dissatisfaction? Where 
was the justice of punishing subordinate traitors, for the sup- 
of dis cause, and for obedience to his will, when he him- 
self was suffered to. escape? How happened jt, that not a 
question was put on this subject, not a single explanation 
offered, in either house of parliament, which could throw the 
smallest light upon a transaction which has excited universal 
astonishment, and pretty general indignation? How coincs 
it that thosé¢ rigid economists*who examined the public expen- 
diture, with the mirate precision, ‘and rigid frugality, of a 
conmon shopkeeper, have never thought it necessary, on be- 
half of their constituents, to institute an inquiry into the 
reasons Which have induced the government, in times like the 
present, to lavish a hundred thousand pounds a year on this 
criminal® It would seem, and most paradoxical it is, as if 
a conspiracy existed of all parties and descriptions of men, 
to leave not only the British public, but the people of Europe, 
inutter darkness, as to the motive and object of an act, for 
which the historian of the present times will in vain seek for 
a just or rational cause. As it now appears tous all, it is im- 
possible not to pass an unequivocal sentence of condemnation 
upon it, as a violation of justice, and as an encouragement to 
crime. The legislative enactments to which recourse has been 
had to justify the. measure alone prove its illegality, in. the 
uistinstance ; and demonstrate the miserable shifts to which 
the ministers were reduced,: in consequence of a deviation 
from the plain path of justice and common sense. The impu- 
lation noticed by Mr. Southey as cast upon us by the Flemings, 
snot the worst charge which foreigners have preferred against 
uson this head. For it has been confidently said and believed, 
that England keeps Buonaparte in custody, merely to hold 
M in terrorem over the head of the French King, and in 
er to let him loose upon France, if she should declare war 
against this country. ‘And injurious, and even calumnious, as 
this supposition is, we cannot be surprized that it should be 
fntertained, when no One reason has been assigned by the 
€xecutive government for the conduct which has been observed. 
osuffer such a man, an assassin of the worst species, stained 
every crime of a public or a private nature, to live, is bad 
3---but to’ pamper ‘him with luxuries is to outrage 
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decency, and to insult honest poverty in the worst possible 
way. We return to our pilgrim who, we are certain, thinks 
and feels with us, on this vexatious, this tormenting, subject, 
Our travellers pursued the same route as the French had 
taken in their flight. At Genappe, as our readers will 
remember, the flying bands of French, with their artillery and 
baggage waggons, had. so blocked up the road, as to oecasion 
avery considerable delay; a circumstance which threw the 


Corsican into the greatest consternation. 


*¢ Ere thro” the wreck his passage could be made, 
Three miserable hours, which seemed like years, 
Was he in that ignoble strait delayed ; 
The dreadful Prussians’ cry was in his ears, 
Fear io his heart, and in bis soul that hell 
Whose due rewards he merited so well, 


** Foremost again, as he was wont to be 

In flight, tho’ not the foremost in the strife, 
The tyrant hurried on, of infamy 

Regardless, or regarding ought but life ; 
Oh wretch! without the courage or the faith 
To die with those whom he had led to death !” 


At Genappe ouf travellers stopped,’ and here they. saw the 


walls of the houses, and the inside of the apartments, stained 
with the blood of Frenchmen, whom the Prussians had over- 
taken in their flight. They were also shown the ‘apartment in 
which had*been laid the body of the gallant Duke of Bruas- 
wick,;'°who was killed in: the battle of the 16th, wheo. the 
heroic Picton commanded the small force of the Allies, 
Here, too, the Jacobin General Duhesme was slain by the 
brave followers of the Duke. Well may the bard exclaim, 


** Too much of life hath on thy plains been shed, 
Brabant! so oft the scene of war's debate : 
But ne’er with blood were they so largely fed 
As in this roat and wreck; wheu righteous fate 
Brought on the French, in warning to all times, 
A vengeance wide and sweeping as ‘their crimes. 


“* Vengeance for Egypt aod for Syria’s wrongs,; 
For Portugal's unutterable woes; 
For Germany, who suffered all too | 
Beneath those lawless, faithless, godless, foes ; 
For blood which on the Lord so long had cried, 
For éarth opprest, and heaven insultéd-and detied.” 


From Genappe our Pilgrims proceeded: to Quatre. Bras, 8 
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Fo the cross-reads, where Britain's sons sustained 
Against such perilous force the desperate fight : 
Deserving, for that field so well maintained, 
Such fame as for a like devotion’s meed 


.The world hath to the Spartan band decreed, 


‘** Upon this ground the noble Brunswick died, 
Led on too rashly by his ardent heart ; 

Long shall his grateful country tell with pride 
How manfully he chose the better part ; 

When groaning Germany in chains was bound 
He only of ‘her Princes faithful found. 


** And here right bravely did the Getman band 
Once more sustain their well-deserved applause 5 
As when, revenging there their native land, 
In Spain they laboured for the general cause. 
In this most arduous strife none more than they 
Endured the heat and burthen of theday. 


“ Here, too, we heard the praise of British worth, 
Still best-approved when most severely tried ; 

Here were broad patches of Joose-lying earth, 
Sufficing scarce the mingled bones to hide, 

And balf-uncovered graves, where one might see 

The loathliest features of mortality £” 


They then struck to the east, till they reached Ligny, where 
the Prussians maintained so hard, and so unequal, a conflict, 
with the French army on the I5th of June. 


“ The tales which of ‘that field { could unfold, 
Better it is that silence should conceal, 

They who bad seen them shuddered while they told 
Of things so hideous ;' and.they cried with zeal, 

One man hath caused all this; of man the worst, 

Oh, wherefore have ye spared his bead accurst ! 


“* Tt fits.not aow to tell our further way 

Thro’ many a scene by bounteous nature blest; 
Nor how we found, where’er our jouruey lay, 

An Englishman was still an ‘honoured guest 5 
Bet still upon this point where’er. we! went, ,. 
The indignant voice was heard of discontent, 


** And hence there lay, too plainly might we see, 
An ominous feeling upon every heart : 

What hope of lasting order could therebe, ..., 
They said, where justice had not had ber part ? 
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at which four reads meet,and the very scene of the action 
ofithe sixteenth of June. 
‘4 We followed from Genappe their line of flight 
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Wisdom doth ralé with justice by her side : 
Justice from wisdom none may e’er divide.” 


Justice certainly has been divided from the policy of the 
combined powers, in their conduct to Buonaparte, whateye, 
may be the case with their wisdom ;.and sorry, most Sorry, we 
are, that this blot has. been left.on. their scutcheons, at , 
peried, when ‘they bade fair to. command the unqualified 
approbation of the world. ‘The historian of the times, how. 
ever, will not fail to do that justice which the statesmen of 
the day have, for causes unknown, ventured to withhold, 
The poet, indeed, has done his share in the pious task, 
und with three stauzas in jis last canto, in which he brief 
sketches the black character of Napoleone, we shall close ou 
notice of a poem, which will be read with interest by all who 
execrate tyranny, love good principles, and esteem indepen- 
deuce of mind. 


‘* If among hateful tyrants of albtimes 
for éndless execration banded down, 
One may be found surpassing all in crimes, 
One that for infamy. should bear the crown, 
Napoleone is that man, in guilt the first, 
Pre-eminently bad among the worst. 


‘* For not like Scythian conquerors, did he tread 
From his youth up the common path of blood : 
Nor like some Eastern tyrant was he bred 
Iu sensual harems, ignorant of good ; 
Their Vices from the circumstance have grown, 
His. by deliberate purpose were his own. 


*« Not led away by circumstance he erred, 
But from the wicked heart:his error came : 
By fortune to the highest place preferred, 
He sought through evil*means an evil aim, 
And all his ruthless measures were desiyned 
To enslave, degrade, and brutalize, mankind. 


“* Some barbarous dream of Empire to fulfil, 
Those iron ages he would bave restored, 

When Jaw was but the Ruffian soldier's will, 
Might governed all—the sceptre was the sword. 

And peace, not elsewhere finding where to dwell, 

Sought a sad refuge in the convent cell. 


‘* Too far had he succeeded ! in his mould 
An evil generation had been framed, 

By. no religion tempered or controlled, 
By foul examples.of all crimes inflamed, 
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The Poet’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo. 


Of faith, of honour, of compassion void, 
Such were the fitting agents he employed. 


» ¥* ¥ * * * & a 


x * * * * * ¥ * 
° 


. © That danger is. gone by, on Waterloo 
The tyrant’s fortune in the scale was weiglied 
His fortune and the world’s — and England threw 
___ Her sword into the balance, down it swayed ; 
And when in battle first he met that foe, 


’ There he received his mortal overthrow. 


‘‘O my brave Countrymen! with that I said, 
For them my heart with transport overflowed, 
O men of England! nobly have ye paid 
The debt which to your Ancestors ye owed, 
And gathered for your Children’s heritage, 
A glory that shall last from age to age !” 


This tribute of justice to his Country is extended through 
several more stanzas which we would fain ¢xtwact, but our 
limits forbid, and we must therefore refer our readers to the 
Poem itself. But though our -extracts have already been so 
copious, we cannot refrain from quoting one of the notes, 
filled with specimens of adulation lavished on the Tyrant in 
the zenith. of . his. power, and which, though, a short time 
ago, they would have raised indignation, at présent excite 
nothing but mirth, 


“It is amusimg to look back upon the flattery which was offered to 
Buonaparte. Some poems of Mademoiselle Fanny de Beauhar- 
hois exhibit such specimens of this kind; she praises him for 

la douce humanité 
Qui le devore de sa flamme, 
“‘ Of the battle of Austerlitz she says, 
Dans cejour mémorable on dit finir la guerre, 
Et que nommeront maints auteurs 
La Trinité des Empereurs, 
Vous seul en étes le mystére. 


Could not this: little revolutionary imp (of whom by the 
bye we had been taught bettér things,) have been satisfied 
with nonSense without aspiring to blasphemy? If she he not 
grossly belied, however, She had more reasons than one for her 
attachment to Buonaparte, though she afterwards consented to 
marry his brother Louis !- but we proceed with our quotation. 


_ “© Subsequent events give to some of these adulatory strains, at 
imerest which they they would else have wanted. | 


» 
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N , objet de nos hommages, 
Et Josephine, objet non moins aimé, 
Couple que L'eternel l'un pour Cautre a formé, 
Vous étes ses plus beaux ovrages.” 


In order to form a competent idea of the beauty and the 
happy adaptation of these lines, the reader should recollect that 
they are written by a daughter on her mother and on-her 
father-in-law ; that mother having been the mistress of Barras, 
when she married Buonaparte; and that father-in-law having 
debauched herself; unless she be grievously belied by: the 
Chrouique scandaleuse of Paris. 


‘¢ In some stanzas called Les trois Batenux, upon the vessels in 
which Alexander and Buonaparte held their conferences before the 
peace of Tilsit, the following prophecy is introduced, with a felicity 
worthy of the Edinburgh Review : : | 


Tremble, tremlle, fiére Allion ft 
Guidés par d'heureuses étoiles, 

Ces genereux bateauxr, exempts d'ambilion, 
Vont triumpher par-tout des tes cent mille voiles, 
The Grand Napoleon is 
Enfan chert de Mars et d Apollén, 

Qu’ aucun revers ne peut abaltre. 


** Here follows part of an Arabic poem by Michael Sabbag, ad- 
dressed to Buonapaite on his marriage with Maria Louisa, and printed 
with translations in French prose and German verse, in the fmt 
volume of the Fuadgrulen des Orientes. 

‘* August prince, whom Heaven has given us for Sovereign, and 
who holdest among the greatest monarchs of this age the same rank 
which the diadem holds upon the heads of Kings. 

‘¢ Thou hast reached the summit of happiness, and by thine invine 
cible courage hast attained aglory which the mind of man canscatcely 
comprehend, , 

‘*« Thou hast imprinted upon the front of time the remembrance of 
thine innumerable exploits in characters of light, one of which alone 
suffices with its brilliant rays to enlighten the whole universe. 

** Who cai resist him who is never abandoned by the assistance of 
Heaven, who has victory for his guide, and whose course is directed by 
God himself. & ' | 

“Io every age fortune produces a hero who is the pear! of his 
time ; amidst all those extraordinary men thou shinest like an! 
mable diamond in a necklace of precious stones. 

** The least of thy subjects, in whatever country he may be, is 
the object of universal homage, and enjoys thy glory, the splendt 
of which is reflected upon him. 

“© All virtues are united in. thee, bat the justice which regulate? 


all thy actions would alone suffice to immortalize thy name. ==. ' 
* * - * © 7 # 
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"Perhaps the Eriglish will ow understand et Igst, that it is folly to 
themselves to the Wistiotn of thy" designs, we: sQ strive against 
fy fortune." \o* 


Ohe jam satis est. ‘Here is a pan yrist after the tyrant’s own 
haart’ WeVérily should -have believed that these’ precious 
ditties ‘had ‘been ‘taken ’ from ‘Buonaparte’s ‘commonplace 
ce Mr Sovthey had not assured us that they were trans- 
froti the Arabic.» Perhaps, after ‘all; they were! written 
favourité: Mameluke,’ an published. ander” a tictitfous 
¢ Be 'thia as it may, they are treasures of adutation wor- 
thy to be preserved. This volume is illustrated byseveral 
€s,.Heatly engraved, and conveying a very clear,idea of 
which they represent, 
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Bertram ; or the, Castle of St. Aldobrand ; a Tragedy, in five 
Acts. By the Rey, R. C. Matutin. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 
Pp, 82. Hoar rn biliege, and step fi2¢! Murray. 
1816. wiv 


We were induced. jby, the, lofty panegytics -bestowed on this 
play, and on the pringipal.actress.in it, in a daily paper which 
geverally displays considerable discrimination in its dramatic 
cthticism, ° to tepuir to the'theatre. Bat as it mostly happens, 
expectation has teen ‘raised Very high, we were not a 
‘disappointed ‘both with, the play itself and with. the 
fee actress, .. The . ioe though .she. be: very 
hindebted to the circumstance, of hex, success; having, by 
some strange Means, or othery been dinked. with: that of the 
we ‘and ,haying. been,.ths saised oto ‘an. artificial height 
the public. opinion, bas (scarcely amy of the qualifications 
ry first-rate actress ; and, we are very much mistakep ‘if, 
‘aes years®bfe wn neil! of practice, ‘she! will He’ found 
Weleserve 4 hig her “plage,” in’'t ‘dfatnitic B sie “S Phas 
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kind of combination which has appeared tous to exist, toggj 
or rather to controul, the publi¢ taste, by unqualified eulogies y 
imaginary excellence ; alike insulting to the good sense Of the 
public, and injurious to the actress herself, by persuading her 
that she stands:in no need of improvement, and thus depriving 
her of the most powerful motive to future exertion. |» 1x 

The scene of this piece is laid in Sicily. Count Bertram 
a Sicilian Nobleman, had enjoyed the favour -of his’ monarch, 
in a pre-eminent degree, and, at that time, had paid bis 
addresses to Imogene, who appears to have been the daughter 
of a poor Sicilian gentleman, and their union was soon totake 
place. By one of those political revolutions, which are far 
from uncommon in despotic countries, Bertram lost the favour 
of his Prince, was stripped of his honours, titles, and estates, 
and banished from his native country. Count Aldobrand, his 
rival and his enemy, who had brought about this change, sue- 
ceeded him in his sovereign’s favour. The banished Bertram, 
indignant at the treatment he had experienced, placed himself 
atsthe head of a band of desperate outlaws and _ pirates, and 
infested the neighbouriag coasts. After Bertram’s departure 
from Sicily, Aldobrand became. enamoured of Imogene, who, 
though her heart was given to another, was induced, ‘by the 
entreatics and supplications of her father, now reduced to 
poverty, to yield her band to this new suitor. 

At the peiiod when the play opens, Aldobrand and Imogene 
had been united some years; a boy, now four years of age, 
was the fruit of their marriage. In one of his piratical exeur- 
sions, Bertram’s’ vessel is wrecked on the coast of Sicily, 
close by the Convent of St. Anselm, and very near to the 
Castle of St. Aldobrand. Bertram, and several of bis ass0- 
ciates, are with difficulty saved, and are received, first, into 
the Convent, and afterwards into the Castle. ‘Bertram 
‘introduced to us as a gloomy misanthiropist, whom ill-usige 
has rendered ferocious ; and to all the questions put to bitt by 
the monks, he either observes a profoufid silence, or laments 
their preservation of his life. Aldobrand is, at this fime, 
absent from his Castle, on a military éxpedition against some 
rebels. sis, ‘ 

Imogene is first offered to our noticge, as contemplating, with 
delight, the picture of her first lover, and avowing an unabat 
passion for him, In hetter times, the representation of 4% 
and a mother, ander such circunistancés, would scarcely ™ 
been received by & British audience with pleasure, with 
patience. It gives such ‘a shock to the mordl feelings * 
almost to extort ai involuntary éxpréssion of disgast. © 
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oman who .so prvfanes the sacred.rite of marriage, as to 
‘her,band on one man, while her affections are given to 
gpother, deserves, by that act alone, all the misery which falls 
the lot of Imogene, is most certain. But to represent her, after 
queh marriage, as still not merely entertaining, but fondly che- 
‘fishing, her love for another man than her, husband, a love 
which then becomes adulterous, is to shock every virtuous, 
ery moral, feeling, And the disgust thus excited is con- 
firmed, in the present instance, by the labour which the author 
has bestowed in rendering Lmogene the most interesting cha- 
neterinthe piece. . , 
» $0 careless is the heroine of her own or her husband’s, 
honour, that she reveais the secret of her love to her attendant. 
When asked by the latter 


-—="* Hath time no power upon thy hopeless love ?” 
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suc: 
am, She answers 
“Yea, time hath power, and what a power I'll tell thee, 
_ “A power to change the pulses of the heart 
lure To one dull thrab of ceaseless agony, 
ho, To hush the sigh on the resigned lip 
the And lock it in the heart—freeze the hot tear, 
| to And bid it on the eyelid hang for ever— 
Such power hath Jove o'er me. 
"4 ei * * « % ~ . * * 
ge, 
ur ———~‘‘ I am no desperate wretch 
ly, Who borrows an excuse from shameful passion 
the To make its shame more vile, 
0° I am a wretched, but a spotless wife. 
nto 


How a wife who cherishes an adulterous love for another 
man than her hushand can be said to be spotless, merely 
because her body has escaped contamination---and that, by 
the bye, as it appears, only from the want of opportunity, ‘we 
we not sufficiently conversant with the new morality ‘to decide. 

. This edifying dialogue, between the heroine and her atten- 
dant, is put an end to, by the arrival of a monk ‘from the 
Convent, who announces the shipwreck, and claims the hospi- 
tality of the castle for the persons who have been saved, which 

of course, granted, according to ancient custom. The 
second act opens with a conference between the Prior of the 
Couvent and Bertram, in the course of which the latter 
Makes himself known to be the former. Again Imogene is 
tfoduced to our notice, on the ramparts of her castle, telling 
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‘the tale of her love for Bertram to the Moon. Pr 
Berta presen himself before ‘her---neither yet eon 
s 


other, This scene is worked up with great skill. A. tay of 
igh ead opens. on Imogene 3, She recognizes her los love, 
‘shticks, and falls into his arms, Bertram, still-ignorant of her 
marriage, eagerly inquires the cause. of her residence. in the 

stle of Aldobrand,---the fatal secret escapes her lips-»-and 
the banished Misauthropist utters the deepest and bitterest 
curses against his rival and his enemy. 

In the third ‘act “Aldobrand ‘rétufiis to‘his liome.”’ Two of 
the scenes in this act are, admirably drawn. The onevin 
which the Prior of St. Anselm seeks. to.calm the passions, 
Bertram, and to reconcile him with his God; the other when 
Imogene flies for spiritual consolation to the, Prior, who taxes 
her with her guilty thoughts, and exhorts her to penitende and 
prayer. In answer to her avowed wish for death, the holy 
monk reproves her thus ; 


" 


——‘ Andidid deserve it, wer'tthou meet forit— 
Art thou a wife and mother, and canst speak 
Of life rejected by thy desperate passion — 
‘Phese bursting tears,.wrung hands, and burning words; 
Are these the signs of penitence or passion ? 
Thou comest to me ; for to my ear alone 
May the deep secret of thy heart be told, 
And fancy riot in the luscious pobison— 
Fond of the misery we paint so*well; 
Proud of the sacrifice 6f broken hearts, 
We pour on heav'n’s dread ear, what man’s would shrink from— 
Yea, make a merit of the impious insult, ~ . 
And wrest the fanctions-of mine holy. office, 
To the fond ministry of an earthly passion, 
Imo. Why came I bere, I had despair at home— 
‘28 Where shall the wretch resort’ whom heav'n forsakes ? 
Priors ‘Thou hast ‘forsaken ‘heav ni 
». jSpeed to chy-castle, shut thy chamber-toor, 
» »«,:0lBind fast thy soul by every solemn vow, » 6). 
_.., Never to hold communion with that ebject— 
»if,still thy wishes’contradict thy prayers, 
If still, thy heart's responses yield no harmony-> . 
~ Weary thy saint with agonies of prayer; 
On the Cold maible quench thy burning breast ; 
Nomaber with every. bead a tear of soul i 
Press‘to thy hetrt the cro#s, ‘and ‘bid it banish 
The form*that’ would ‘tsurp ‘ks ithage there!” 


soak 


A messenger, at this moment, comes, to-inform Iniogehe 
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yaband’s arrival; and, just ‘as she is about to leave the 
if, Bertram appears; and, as if to shew the insufficiency 
jon to quench the ardour of passion, she forgets the 
‘and advice of ‘her confessor, throws: herself into 
*g arms, and makes an assignation with him for the 

The nature and result of this.interview are empha- 
Se senines by Imogene, in answer to a question from her 





Baas 2, 


# We met in madness, and in guilt we parted.” 


2, 





We have heard it contended, that this does not necessarily 
what, to.our senses, it obviously means, and can only 
feat, But, if amy doubt remain on the subject, itis very easy 


hand even throws herself at her feet, in-an agony of fear, 
which éxtorts the following remark from that attendant. 


=[BOeR 25 


** Wretched woman— 
Whom guilt hath flung at a poor menial’s foot.” 





When advised, by herattendant, to have recourse to the 
Pier for consolation, [mogene replies— 


“© When I was innocent I sought it of him—” 
Again, to Bertram, she says— | 


« Thou hast cast me down from light, 
From my high sphere of purity and peace,” 


‘And speaking of her husband who has retired to rest— 


“* If I see him in his holy sleep, 
Resting so calmly on the bed I've wrong'd.” 


It is needless to multiply quotations to establish a fgct so 
dear, Bertram now: introduces his followers. into the castle, 
pe ind; with a ferocity whichy after what has. passed, is most un- 
4 tatural, calls rudely on» Imogene to point out her husbaud’s 
chamber, that he may murder him in‘his’sleep. ‘She endea- 
Yours to alarm the castle, but in vain. Bertram finds the 
chamber, and stubs Aldobrand, who comes forth, calling on 

wife, entreating her to save his boy, and then dies at her 


In the last act, Imogene appears mad—Bertram, in his 
fury, had killed not only her husband, but her:child also ; at 
least, we are led to draw that inference, for the fact is not 

; ‘ated. Bértram is secured ; Imogene dies in his arms, and 
he stabs himself, 


tidispel it. She eagerly cails on her attendant not to betray 
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That the author of this play is a man of talents and of genius, 
no man who reads it can doubt. It is written, certainly, with 
great ability, and, as a Jiterary composition, does liim great 
ctedit. There is, however, in it, a striking detect of judgment. 
Bot what we most strongly object to is, its immoral tendency. 
Imogene is a detestable character. Yet morte care has been 
taken to eXcite admiration, for her constancy in love, than 
detestation at her unbridled passion, and its guilty éffeets. 
*Tis true, that she and Berttam both suffer when living, and 
come to anuntimely death; and, so far, what is, fancifully, 
called poetical justice, is done. But the innocent are made to 
suffer as well as the guilty. Aldobrand and his child are both 
sacrificed ; so that, in fact, no salutary impression is left on 
the mind of the spectator, or reader. Berttram’s character 
is most-ably delineated, though it be so ‘hideous as to make 
us doubt whether it be natural. The tendency'of makingall 
religious exhortation to repentance aud reformation perfectly 
impotent and -useless, with respect as well to Imogene as 
to Bertram, is assuredly bad. Such a spectacle should not be 
holden up to public view, | 

Imogene’s character, in our opinion, is any thing butna- 
tural. ‘I‘hat the passion of love burns with greater ardour, 
and is marked by greater constancy, inthe female bosom than 
in the male, we can readily imagine. But that a woman (who, 
though ardently devoted to one man, could so far subdue her 
feelings, as to marry another) should, after years of absence 
from her first lover, after living quietly with her husband, ahd 
becoming a mother, still foster and cherish her guilty passion, 
is scarcely, we think, reconcileable_ with the common course of 
human nature.,..Such perseverance in guilt would manifesta 
rooted depravity. of heart, which has not been assigned to 
Imogene. . | 

The morality of the play is pursued in the epilogue, 
which is the production, we are told, of the Hon. George 
Lamb, who wishes to “ draw one moral from the play ;”—aud 
this js the moral which he draws. | | 


** Enough for Imocenr the tears ye gave her ; 

I come to say one word in Bertram s favour.— 
Berraam, ye cry, ~a ruthless blood-stain’d raver !! 
He was—but also was the truest lover.” 


Again, this honourable moralist labours to palliate crime. 


“* Man, while he loves,.is never quite depray d, 
And woman’s triumph is a lover sav'd. 








a. — =e ww 


Beriram ; or the Castle of St. Aldobrand. 


"Phe branded wretch, whose calleds feelings court 
“Crime for his glory, and disgrace for sport ; 
owe OTf imhis breast love claims the smallest part, 

oor’ If still he values one fond female heart, 

>»! From that one seed, that ling'ring spark, may grow 
»4 > Pride’s noblest flow'r, and virtue’s purest glow.” 


Really, to our dall apprehension, and to our untutored 
jigment, these lines appear to combine the double recom- 
mendation of fashionable nonsense, and Newgate morality ! 
pig of virtue and wisdom is truly consistent and ap- 


. The fair not always view with fav'ring eyes 
The very virtuous or extremely wise.” 


And the occasional preference given to rakes and spend- 
thrifts is thus philosophically accounted for— 


** The reason’s plain ; the good need nenght to warn them, 
And we must love the wicked to reform them.” 


It did not occur, we suppose, to this fashionable moralist, 
that a Woman can scarcely love the wicked, without loving 
wickedness. It is much to be wished, that young men of 
fishion would not form their motives of female morality from 
the women with whom they are atcustomed to associate. 
Thank heaven, our fair countrywomen deserve a much better 
character than either the Dramatist or the Epilogue-writer has 
gven them. They are ehristians, in the true sense of the 
word, in profession and in practice. It is only to be lamented, 
that sueh of them as witnessed the performance of this‘play 

not convey their disapprobation in audible terms. 
_ As we have taken notice of the-representation of the play, 
itis but just to add, that the author is very much indebted for 
the success, of his piece, to the admirable skill and talent 
displayed by Kean, in the character of Bertram. It was, in 
tath, a .nasterly performance ; though in two’or three pas- 
sages, disfigured by an excess, which he should studiousty’ 
woid; he there tore a passion to tatters, as if anxious to 


a the ears of the groundlings.’ ‘The Prior’s part was very . 


played by Holland, and that of Aldobrand respectably by 


¢, cannot dismiss this article without reprobating, in 
stong terms, the rapacity of the publisher, who, taking an 
unfair advantage of public curiosity, has charged the enormous 
and, we believe, unprecedented) price of four shillings and 
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sixpence for eighty-two pages; widely+printed, which.would 
not more than fill two sheets and a half of this: Reviey, 
Within our recollection, the ‘price’ ofa play was eightéeq 
pence; it then rose to two shillings ; and afterwards, 


degrees to half a crown, and three shillings; but we have not 
before met with so rapacious a.demand, as four shillings and 
sixpence, _ Really, if the. ayarice of, booksellers proceed to 
increase in this ratio, instéad of being the best friend¢ to 
literature, as they have been, and in some cases most justly, 
‘ . : v * > 
called, they will become its greatest enemies.” Wherever this 
disposition appears, we’ shall mark it with the finger of repro- 
bation. 


tat eetaabatet 
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The State of. the: United, Kingdom. ai. the. Peace of Paris, 
November 20, 1815, respecting the. People; their domestic 
Energies, their Agriculture, their Trade, their Shipping, and 
their Finances. By George Chaliners, F.R.S. S:A. Author 
of Considerations on Commerce, Bullion, and Coin, Circula- 
tion and Exchanges. A new Edition, 8vo. Pp. 16, Is. J.J, 
Stockdale. 1816. 


Tarts is'a valuable little Tract, calculated to check that de- 
pression of spirits which has been generally produced by the 
effects which a sudden change from such a state of war, as 
that just concluded, to a state of peace, has occasioned. Mr, 
Chalmers first shews the increase of population in the country, 
in periods of war. . 


In every inquiry of this kind, the people are the chief object: 
whether they have increased, or diminished throughout so long’ a strug- 
gle, is a question of great importance. During the war of 1756, it 
was disputed, between Brakenridge and Foster, whether the people fiad 
increased, or diminished, and what-was their. amount ? but.without 
any decision. During the colonial war, Doctor Price revived the same 
questions but be was;more successfully opposed; he insisted, that 
there could not be more than 5,000,000 of inhabitants in England.and 
Wales: bis. opponents shewed, fron) very.,sufficient documents, that 
there were, in England and Wales, upwards of 8,447,000 souls. These 
contrarigties of opinion, were at length settled, by the parliainentary 
enumeration of 180), which, in opposition to the doctrine of Dr. 
Price, found in,England, and Wales 9,340,000 souls ; but, did-the 
population continue to increase, during the subsequent war? Yes} 
as the people had continued to multiply, during the. wars of 1756, 
and 1776, so did they multiply, daring the war of 1803 : for the par 
liamentary enumeration of 1811 found, in England and Wales, 10,150 
165. The state of the iahabitants-of Scotland, at successive periods’ 
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gives the same result: 12 1801 the enumeration found } ,618,303 souls, 
inthat country’; theenameration of 1811 found 1,805,000. The 
same observation equally applies to Ireland : the population of Ireland, 

: ee Union was formed, in 1800, was supposed to be 4,000,000 ; 
by th Me imperfect enumeration, in 1614, it appeared that Ireland 

stained neat 6,000,000 of Dt It is a fact, then, that the people 
e United Kingdom of Great’ Britain and Ireland have increased 
dating the late long wars, to 17,208,918 souls, and continue to in- 
crease and multiply. 

“pena 


This, is a very satisfactory account, as far as population goes. 
The mext enquiry relates to the internal improvements, as 
manifested by the Acts of Parliament which have passed on 
the subject, daring the last thirty years. 


Acts. 
“Io the first period of eight years, when.the peace ended 
ind792, and the: first war began, there wert passed; of Acis 
ofParliament, for local improvements. ........6+-s006. 750 
“ Inthe subsequent period of war, which ended with 
1901, the. number of such laws, for such local improvements, 


amounted f0......4.. ceva seneeaioneeeeee -seeeesens 1,124 
“Th the eight yearsending with 1814, thenumber of such 
laws amounted tO. .......ceseeeseeeseeeees bie ove coos 3,082 





These enumerations evince clearly three points ; the first, that the 
energy andenterprizes of the people continued to increase, without in- 
tertuption, during those long periods of warfare ; secondly, that the 
people, making those local improvements, turned their energies upon 
thé iinprovemient of their several districts ; and thirdly, that the un- 
dertakers of those vast enterprizes found the means, and money, tc 
catty them into effect, in their own industry, their reproductions, and 
coment wealth. Ireland, in the mean time, has had her full share 
ofthose domestic improvements.” 


"The third’ part, considered by our author, is the progréssive 
improvement of the agriculture of the kingdom, 


“* Daring the present reign, ‘at least 3,500j;000 acres of waste, or 
common jand,. have been iaclosed, and.brought into tith. Of those 
local improvements, there were 1,591 Acts of Parliament passed; for 
dividing common lands, for draining wet lands, and for inclosing open 
lands; those facts alone. demonstrate, that the United ‘Kingdom has 

much improved in its surface, during the last*thirty years ; and, 
Consequently, is much .more valuable, as a collection of farms. A 
Board of Agriculture was meantime established ; for ascertaining the 
tateof husbandry in every: district ; for energizing the husbandmén 7 
jastracting all those who are connected with Jands; their reports 

a very improving agricukture every where, within the kingdom ; 


tnd a very aetive spirit of improvement, upon better principles, appears 
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to lave gone forth, in all parts of our country ; ; hence, by a necebeat 
progress, t the body of the people, either as land. -owners, or occupiers, 
became more skilful, enterprizing, atid more opulent : of ph.” 
sequence there was more land cultivated, with more knowledge, and 
more capital ; so that from more cultivation, tore skill sa more 
capital, thus employed i in agriculture, there were more of the producig 
of land brought, every season, to bathe, from an improved husbandry, 
athome. But, since the dethands ef war haye ceased, the prices of 
those products have fallen: this is a natural @osequence ; ; 88 priceis 
always settled by the vibrations of supply, and demand ; the supply 
being greater, and the demand less, the prices must necessarily be less, 
Outcries have arisen in the country, as if our whole agriculture were 
ruined. Those outcries merely arise from the mutual complaints of 
landlord and tenant; of those landlords and tenants who entered into 
improvident contracts during the war: there is neither outcry, nor 
complaint, in those districts, where the landlords did not raise their 
rents during the war, when it was idly supposed that rents would rise 
without limitation, It does not, however, belong to my inquiry, to 
enter within the verge of those outcries, and complaints. I have de- 
monatrated what | undertook to prove, that the United Kingdom is 
infinitely better improved than it ever was before : and of consequence 
would sell for more: that the lands are every where cultivated with 
more skill and capital, with more enterprize and Jabour: and of con- 
sequence must produce much more than they ever did before; itis 
thus apparent, that our egriculture has prospered greatly daring those 
long wars. 


Our foreign trade next engages the attention of our intel- 
ligent author, who, on this subject, affords us the following in- 
formation. 


“The next object of inquiry is, whether our commerce has kept 
pace with the progress of our agricalture, during onr long-endaring: 
wars, The average of the three yeats 1755-56-57, shews the amount 
of the value of our Sey when the war of 1756 began, to have 
We ca ss oe FN De USI! BOF OU £12,371,552 

« The value of the exports, when the war of 1793 
began, appears, from the pane of three years 1793- 3 
4+5, to have been . eT 24,753,807 

"The value of the exports when the war of 1803 , 

began, will appéar, ftom a three years average, — 
with 1805, fo havé been... 2... 33,614,902 
** The greatest year of exports, during the war, was on 


that of 1809 ; amounting to.. 2. 2.5... 6. oe os 50,901)768 
‘But this vast amount was far surpassed, by that 
of 1814, amountifg to... 6. 6) 4. ee ee oe ee £56,591) 514 
—_—_ et 
‘* From the Custom-house accounts, which have been made up (0 - 
10th of October, 1815, there is reason to believe, that the exports of 
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pave even surpassed the vast export of the preceding year. Such, 
: wes the prodigians augmentation of the foreign trade of Great 
fin; while, the British traders, owing to their capital and 
ize, and to the protection of the British fleets, in some 
egsure engrossed the whole traffick of the commercial world ; ren. 
‘nation was embarrassed, but not obstructed, by the great demands, 
jd amallet supplies of bullion, owing chiefly to the convulsions of the 
merican countries, and the contipental system. 
“ Qdly. With regard to the trade of Ireland :— 
The value of the whole éxports of Ireland in 1701 was only £779,109 
TRAPS). oe 00 co ce 00 os. oe oe es ov 4,Q04,008 
Ths << pon. Ah dea Wa 1 RATT AR .. 4,100,526 
i. as we, occ he he Sal Gt a8 ee ee 
IRUGI4 0 oe oe oe oe ce te oe oe oe F0l3Q,437 


“ Now, it is quite evident to all, who are capable of reasoning on 
such subjects, that it required, both in Ireland and in Britain, more 

ple and industry, more capital and enterprize, to export the car- 
goes of 1809 and 1814 from both, than the cargoes of 1801 and of 
1751; and, whence did Gre.t Britain and Ireland derive all those 
eigmentations of enterprize and capital, of industry and people? The 
swer must be; from their own powers of reproduction, under a 
hippy constitution, and a mild government.” — 


‘With regard to the comparative state of the shipping, it ap- 
pears that the average amount of tonnage employed in carrying 
on our trade was, in the years 1755, 56, 57,---572,7103--- 
aud in 1814, it amounted to 2,147,268. 

The last object of our author’s inquiry, is the state of our 
fances. 


“While the inhabitants of the United-Kingdom appear to possess in 
agreater degree, than formerly, all the evjoyments of a free, intel- 
ligent, and enterprizing ‘people, isnot the State much embarrassed 
withdebis? Yes : every war,. since that of the Revolution, ip 1688, 
bas left the public more and more in debt. When all those several 
debts of successive wars'were summed up, in January. 1786, a debt 
was found to be due, ‘by. the public, of £238,231,248...Mr. Pitt, 


who then happily conducted the affairs of this country, not only, 


made the annnal income quite. equal to,.the national papPudfore : 
but provided a sinking fund of a. million, for, the gradual payment 
of'thatdebt, The Parliament, who effected his.measures of finance, 
and the people, who heartily concurred with both, have covered 

with glory. The sinking fund was strengthened by atinual 
grants of money : it was energized by various, measuses of finace ; 
and thesigking fund, as its management had been wisely established, 
Was providently spplied to its real object; so that, before December 


1813, the whole of that vast. debt, was completely paid off, and a . 


surplus remaining in band of £20,000,000, Here, then,is an example 
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of avery large debt, being paid off, by a sinking fund, when con, 
ducted under prudent management, and, this example is one of the 
resources of the State. After liquidating that debt, and sustaini 
the public credit, throughout the pressures of such a war against the 
nation, and ijs commerce, there remained, on the 1st of February 
1815, a sinking fund of 111,324,760, the sheet-anchor of the State, 
“But the war of 1793, as it was the longest, and conducted 09 fi 
largest scale, having other nations to sustain, has involved the ‘state 
in larger debts than all our former wars had created, The pubii¢, 
op the. ist of February 1815, owed.a funded debt of 1.649,076,005. 
And an. unfundeddebtof., .. .. is.) es) «s 68,580,524 
“* Butto these must be added the debts contracted 
for the various expences of the year 1815. And 
then the unredeemed debt for Great Britain, for 
Ireland, for Germany, for Portugal, and for East- : 
India, will amouutto .. .. «2 ox oe ee 810,145,383 





For interest thereon .. 0. -0s of vs «- 29,681,664 





For management.thereof.we cs 4s ee os 294,946 
For thé sinking fond... .., ae s+ os, , 14 131,548, 








The total annual charge thereon. .. | .. £44,204)087 





“ Another resource of the state is the clearness, wherewith the pub- 
lie accounts are stated, and the publicity which is given to thé incum- 
brances, and means of the community. 

““ The people of the United Kingdom, during the reign of King 
William, could not have moved under the weight of such’ incum- 
brances. But, the mach more numerous people of the present times, 
who are better instructed and usefully employed, with an agriculture, 
infinitely superior, with manufactures vastly more extensive and 
fitable, with a foreign trade,-and shipping beyond aij co , 
greater, move with case under such incombrances., We have seen with 
what facility, notwithstanding the pressures of. war, the people ese- 
cuted such numerous, and various.works,. for.the local improvements 
of their country ; which, considering their vastness and utility,,.emv- 
late the Roman labours: hence we may infer, that time, is, one of the 
resources of the State. fie. 

*« If we inquire from what source the people of the United Kingdom 
have.derived such vast, and increasing wealth, we shall find, thatit 
was not owing to copquestsy, or mines; but to.the perfect safely 
which they, derive. from. their. salutary, laws ;)to , energetic 
wdustry, which is urged and rewarded, by, that sense. Of safety 5 
the immense commerce, domestic, and,foreign, of inspiri people $ 
so that from those causes originate, those prodigious Se f 
opulence, which appear, at successive periods, to the aston 
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of the world ; and which have ihdiéed ‘commercial writers to main- 
ti, ‘that the resources of such'a people’are inexhaustible, while fox- 


by‘cireumspection.”' 
A Betiion On the Benefits of ‘Choosing a Heavenly Kingdom in 


? nce to’ an ‘Earthly one. “By William Dent Asperne. 
ae he Fourth Edition. -24m0.~ Pp. 16. 6d. Asperne. 1816, 


' Wav are. assured, in ‘a kind of prefatory advertisement, that 
this Sermon “ is entirely the unassisted production of a yeuth 
‘not yet thitteen years of age, and was written in my 
“presence,” (‘tis his father who'writes this,) ‘ without the 
« slightest reference to any volume except the Bible.” The 
last part of the assertion every body who reads it will readily 
believe, nor, indeed, can there be the least reason to doubt 
py part of it. Though this Sermon be not.a fair subject for 
criticism, it is but justice to say, that it is highly creditable 
tothe boy’s abilities, and to his disposition as manifested in the 
choice of his pursuits. 











4 System-of Geography for the Use of Schools, on a new and 
perfectly easy plan ; in which the European Boundaries are 
‘Slated, as settled by the Peace of Paris, November, 1815. 

h*Maps. By J. Bigland, Author of Letters on Ancient 
‘nd Modera History, &c. &c. 12mo, Pp. 132. Mozley, 
Derby. 1816. 
Tais is a very useful little’book for’ the ‘younger béys‘in a 
sdtool, being calcilated to eonvey as mach geographical, 
imfortmation as their-minds are capable of receiving and, of 
retaining, without either perplexing or loading their, memories, 
he Maps, necessarily on a small scale, are neatly executed, 


upplications ‘to Heights ‘andi ‘Distances, Propections of Me 
, » Dialling, Astrondmy, ‘the Solution of Bruits, on 
‘Geodesic Operations. ‘ By ‘Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. of the 
‘Royal Military Academy, &c."&c. &c. _ 12mo, \Pp. 252. 
ldwin and Co. London; Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
,Lumming, Dablin. 1816. 
Tas. humble merit of utility 
writer here modestly limits his pretensions is certain| é 
iW'its ‘niost coniprehensive signification. By the plan adopted 
bY Dr’Gréepory, the execution’ of which must *have cost him 
finite labour, he has compressed a gredt mass of uséful 
matter into a very small compass. He has chiefly confined 
imself to the analytical mode of investigation, to which 


Elements: of “Plane and Spherical Trigonometry : 





to which this ‘truly scientific: 
his due, ’ 
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some mathematicians will probably object; but it has ¢ 

him to introduce, and certainly to treat with perspicuj 
a greater variety of the applications of plane, and spherical 
Trigonometry than are to be found in any other work on the 
subject. The hook, therefore, may safely be recommended as 
one of infinite service to the younger students in mathematics, 
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THE PITT CLUBS DEFENDED, 
And thew Principles vindicated, from the charges of a Writer in 
“ vue Times, of June 4th. 

Tue pretext for this attack, supposed to proceed from the pen of a 
right learned Doctor in the Commons, was a passage in the Speech 
of Mr. Bootte Wireranam, who was Chairman of the Anniver 
sary dinner, on the 28th of May, We shall examine this part of the 
subject, then, before we proceed toa confutation of the assertions 
and imputations to which it has given birth, Mr. Wilbraham is 
stated to have said that, ‘‘ by instituting this Club, and promoting its 
nterests, they had established a mark by which the loyal and disloyal 
might be distinguished.” We have some reason to think that the 
quotation is incorrect, and that the expression was ‘‘ They had esta 
blished a lint of distinction between the loyal and the disloyal.” 

The inference drawn from this expression is, that the ‘Chajcman 
meant to stigmatize as disloyal every Englishman who was not 4 
member of the Pitt Club. Now to us it appears, that this conclusion 
is wholly unwarrantable ; and a very few remarks, if we be not 
egregiously mistaken, will suffice to demonstrate its folly aud absur- 
dity, no less than its injustice, No person, who has been in the 
least degree conversant with public affairs, and with parliamentary 
proceedings, during the last twenty years, can be ignorant of the 
temperance and moderation which have .uniformly marked the 
conduct of Mr, Wilbraham, in his public capacity. He has, inno 
instance, displayed that ardour in the support of his own opinions, 
or that violence in opposing the opinions of others, which distinguish 
. the zealot and the partisan. Yet bas he sate.in parliament, ip times, 
when the animosity of, party was carried to an unprecedented exteat, 
and when the passions of contending statesmen were inflamed in 00 
ordinary degree, Is it consistent with reason, then, to suppos, 
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gemany Who had so conducted himself, at such a period, should, 
qilly'and deliberately; when the heat of party had subsided, when 
a to intemperance could’exist, throw out impatations 

unnecessarily offensive, so destitute of sense, and so devoid of 
ce? This consideration alone would suffice to convince any one 
who sought only for truth,.and had no ulterior object in view, that 
Mr. Wilbraham never could intend to convey, by his expressions, the 
meaning which has been rather artfully, than hastily, assigned to them. 
Bat there is another circamstance which; though it have escaped 
his'writer’s observation, will settle the point at issue, respecting the 
meaning of the chairman, beyond the possibility of doubt. It can- 
tot be imagined, for a moment, even by the wildest of visionary 
speculations, that a gentleman placed inthe chair of such a Club, 
and on such an occasion, would offer a direct personal insult to 


e 


any of the company present. Yet, sach must have been the case, 
bad the declaration here stigmatized as “‘ presumptuous, intolerant, 


andintolerable,” really borne the signification which has been, most 


presumptuously, and most foolishly, as we think, ascribed to it. The 


fact is, that several noblemen, members of the cabinet, who were 
not members of the Club, were present, and must of course have 
been included in this general anathema. Andis it fo be supposed 
that their faculties were less acute, their perceptions less keen, their 
feelings less sensitive, than the faculties, the perceptions, and the feel- 
ings, of this cold calculating metaphysical Sophist ? No, No— 


Had Mr. Wiisranam been 80 senséless as to offer them such an 


insult, by taxing them with disloyalty, because they were not members 
of the Clab, we may be pretty certain that they would not have becn 
s0 dull as not to perceive it, nor yet so passive as not to resent it. 


What, then, is the inference to be drawn from these considerations ? 


Why, that the Chairmanjdid not, and could not mean, what for the sake 


of a display of a metaphysical sublety,/and of a rude side-wind attack 


on Pitt's principles, and on the present ministry, the writer in question 
as thought proper to assigh to it. He could mean neither more nor 
less than the late lamented Mr. Pewcivax meant, when, on a similar 
occasion, he declared his conviction, that the Pitt-Club would, in times 
of public danger, bé a rallying- point'for the loyal and well-affected 

ef the community. How came it that this declaration escaped 
the animadvetstons ‘of ‘to fastidiodb an Hyperéritic > We are‘aWate of 
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the answer-—-Tamrona motantar, et wos, &c. So far the dob; 
tightly described, as no dis/oya! man can gain admission. to it ;~such 
is the line of distinction which it has traced out for itself. But doe 
it follow that all men are disloyal who do not belong to it ? or could 
credulity itself believe that any man of common sense could enter. 
tain, much less promulgate, so preposterous a notion, which woold, 
in truth, be more deserving of ridicule for its folly, than of indig. 
nation for its injustice? And, surely, no great stretch of candone 
was necessary to avert such an imputation from a man of Mr. Wu. 
BRAHAM's known character and conduct. 

Bot the learned Dostor now shifts his position, and, fertile in 
invention, where an argument is the object of pursuit, he com 
temptuously asks, with ap air of superiority which betrays more 
self-confidence than sound judgment, ‘‘ must every man who does 
‘* pot subscribe to the principles of the Pitt-Club, be considered by 
‘* his country as a disloyal Englishman 2?’ Here be conjures ups 
shadow for the pleasure of fighting it! This supposition is just a 
monstrous as ihe other, and just as ill-founded. The members of 
the Pitt-Club never. harboured. such sentiments as are here gratvi- 
tously imputed to them, bat satisfy themselves with instilling their 
own principles into the minds of those within the sphere of their 
influence, ahd never dream of taxing with disloyalty all who chase 
to reject them, They know very well that disloyal men have rejected, 
and ever will reject them; bat it'is not on acovunt of the rejection 
of them, that disloyalty is imputed to them, .He proceeds, howeveh 
with his strain of interroga\ion-—“‘ What-are these principles ?” The 
answer ia ¢asy—the genuine, unsophisticated, principles of the 
British Constitution. Were we to »put: the satne. question to the 
interrogator himself, we suspect, it. would not be quite so easily 
answered. But when he asks whoare the expounders of those pfin- 
ciples, and by what test they are te beexamined, he affects an ign 
rance which he does not feel, merely to sanction one of the mort 
arrogant and presumptuous declarations which ever issued frome 
pen of an essayist. 

‘ Until these. questions be satisfactorily answered, we vest tbs 
“* the. liberty of telling the Chairman of the Club, that he has com 
“mitted an impiety against his patron's reputation ; for it is in the 
‘* wae jacobin spirit that he celebrates the destroyer of the jacobiOt) 
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dishing; throukhott Englatid, ii Me. Pites‘name, heal or9g 
égepent of Clubs, and the reign of Terror.” 
8 Tae coniinission of abimmpiety agatnst a trian's Yéeputation is” tot a 
way ntelligiblechetye'; the explétation, thetefore, sobjoinéd; was 
tiglily necessary, thongh onot exétnpt from Oobsedrity.” Whether it 
Winiendéd to’ charge Mr) Witskairam oF Mr: Pirt, with the mafi- 
feration ‘of ‘a trae }acobin spirit, in ‘the establishment of ‘the Govern- 
mbitof Clithsy aud of the Reign "of Terror, is ‘by nd ‘méani¥ clear. 
Hilo’ happens, however thatthe chargé, on Whiel? he fay# ¥o mbth 
gress, as far as relates to the ifistitution of thé clubs; dots ‘not attach, 
either to Mr. Pitt—for the clubs were not*established till’ after his 
dath—or to Mr. Wilbrahani, who did not’becothe a’ Member of the 
Pit-Club til) Jong after its -establistiment. ' It isnot, however, if- 
dtided to evade the direct charge, because of the ignorance betrayed 
fhthe’ mode of bringing itforward.’ The accusation thus preferred 
aginst the Pirr-Cyus, which has upon its list, men of high rank, 
Peers, and Members of Parliament, Judges of the lard, Lawyers of 
eminence; and dignified ‘Clergy, with thany of the most 
‘Merchants ine the United Empite, of prothoting’a spirit ‘of jacd- 
tide, of establishing “av reign of ‘terror, is an instance of dfrogance. 
tesevolting, a mark of presimption so intolerable, ds’ to extort ‘tlie 
barthest sentence of reprdbation ‘ftom the friends of trath." The 
Setition, unsupported as it is by a single fact; is denied ‘in thé miost 
Poitiveterms; This admirer of Mr. Burke might have leartied ° from 
thats statesman, that when bad menconspire, good “tren should 
téhbine ;, and reason might have told hit, that the ‘principles 
Which actuated the comprehensive mind of that’ ‘statésman, whose 
time the calumniated Cliibs have assamed;’ when employetl in ‘the 
wppresstion of such conspiracies, are;those ‘conservative principles 
“hich all good men ought -not- passively eto» foster and‘cherith; But 
Witally to promote; and sedalously; by combiningy’ to perpetuate. 
The very charge which this Northern-diciator prefers against the 
Bit Clabs, was urged, by: the. seditionts Societies im Scotland and in 
» against the Loyal Associations, in the year ¥792/"* But ‘it 
WH properly “repetieds end the wmiterable <calgrony refuted, by 
Wilinging the public; that the object tién, as it is how, Was protec. 
im to the. laws. and: constitution ageinst the enemies of bottluby, 
legal aad coustitational: ateads ;—thntisit -was rit mesht to support, 
No, 217; Vol. 50, June, 1816. Qq 
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but to avert, the reign of terror, with all its horrid train of desolgtign 
and misery. 

After these observations, it will not be expected that we shall wil 
a writer, who can so pervert facts and motives, to be the expounder 
of Mc. Pitt's principles. As a preliminary qualification for such ap 
office, indeed, it would be necessary for him to explain his ows 
political creed. An avowed friend to the admission of Papists jo 
political power, and to every office in the state, without submitting to 
those tesis to which every Protestant must submit, before he can be 
allowed to possess either place or power, would find some difficaity, 
it is suspected, in reconciling Ais principles to the principles of tle 
British Constitution. And the advocate of the unconstitutional 
measures adopted by the African Institution, for violating the rights of 
our colonial legislatures, for provoking hostilities with neutral power, 
for promoting a new crusade for the emancipation of slaves, and. for 
enlightening the countless inhabitants of Africa, at the expence of 
British blood and treasare, will find no less difficulty in reconciling his 
condact to those sound principles, and to that sober judgment, to 
which Englishmen have hitherto been indebted for the security of 
their persons and their property, and for the preservation of their civil 
and religious liberty. 

He proceeds to lament, as an evil of no mean importance, that 
the nation should have been long divided between the advocates. of 
two rival statesmen, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. He might have. spared 
his lamentation, because the fact was not so, The Parliament, "tis 
true, was so divided,—but in the nation, there were thousands whe 
adopted neither the one party nor the other. At one. time, indeed, 
it might truly have been said, éoé homines, tu sententie. But, happily 
for the country, the principles of Mr. Pitt triumphed over those of 
his adversary, and England and Europe were saved. 

If the constitution of this country hold absolute power.is 
“ abhorrence, we are inclined to view, with kiadred, alarm, the 
« progress of an individual towards that species of . ascendancy which 
« binds in fetters the free thoughts, and shapes to its own model, the 
*€ political tenets of Englishmen, Masrs, Pitt and Fox, /y dhe mers 

 facully of public speaking, became the acknowledged. heads, of 
“ two great factions, which planted their garrisons in, the beat of 
** society, and made the inbabitanis of the open country a prey to their 
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#jespective partizans. For twenty yearsno man dared to think or 
peak in England, but by a license from, and in the language of, 
Mone of other of these factions. The authority of one or two 

* mighty names was substituted every where for reason.” 

A greater libel on the English nation than ‘this never issued 
from the Jips or from the penof man! Surely, the learned Syco- 
phast must have been plunged in a metaphysical reverie, in.one of 
the Northern Universities, for the long period during which, accord- 
ing to him, the degraded natives of England were sunk into this 
wretched state of mortal slavery! For certain it is, that this is en- 
tirely a fiction of the imagination, for which no reality can be 
discovered in the annals of the Country. That an individual, who 
acquires his chief subsistence ‘* by the mere faculty of pullic 
speaking,” should ascribe very wonderful properties to that faculty, 
ii perfectly consistent with the feelings and prejudices of human 
miure. But it required no small portion of that confidence which 
ha been, whether justly or unjustly it is not our intention to inquire, 
imputed to his Countrymen, to assert that Mr. Pitt acquired the 
meendancy which he enjoyed, during the long period of his Political 
life, by no other quality than his skill-in oratory. To exclude from 
sach a Statesman, all those noble endowments of the mind, all those 
ligher qualifications of Principle, of Knowledge, and of Integrity, 
towhich, infinitely more than to the subordinate (though necessary) 
heulty of public speaking, he was indebted for the applause which 
he received, for the esteem which he conciliated, ‘for the admi- 
mitiin which he raised, and, above all, for the confidence which be 
eicited ; might be considered either as an act of the grossest injus- 
tice, or as an instante of the most inveterate presumption, which 
ter led a dwarf to! appreciate the strength of a giant. ~~ 

It is the height of fnsdlence to chatacterize the numerous sup- 
porters of Mr. Pitt's administration, as a faction in the state. A 
Corious faction truly, which comprised’ ‘immiense majority in both 
Houses of Parliament, nearly all that was respéctable for rank, for 
talents; for wealth, and for independence of mind and condoct; in 
lie political, and in the commercial world ; and in every ¢lass ind 
texcription of the community. Was it a factious’ appeal té'the 
Mople that so frequently, during the long course of his jublic 
*rvices, procured a fresh confirmation of his power, a new accesion of 
tanfidence, an additional mark of approbation ? If such be afaction, 
Qq2 
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how is this donghty Doctor to distinguish the voice of the pablic, 
from the clamorof a party > was it the magic of a name, or wasit 
not rather the force of reason itself; which thas triumphed over 
all prejudice; rose superior to party-spirit, and secured td Mr, 
Pitt, ‘ the whole, moral energy apd action of the State,” and that 
*controph over public opinion,” which, if he possessed, he assuredly 
never was knowa to exercise? But Scotch writers are so strongly 
attached toa splendid display of what the French aptly denominate 
Verbiage, so, involve. themselves, as it were, in a labyrinth of words, 
that it is scarcely possible to-fis them to any definite meaning. One 
' thing, however, .is. tolerably clear, that this writer deplous 
the triumph of Me, Pitt, and the depression of his rival; that he 
considers. the’ debility of -that patty which supported the French 
Revolutionists, through all their vicissitudes of profligacy, and 
through all their excesses of treason and rebellion ; who advocated 
the cause. of Buonaparte, and depreciated every attempt to restore 
the Bourbors, as: “ hurtful to the general welfare of the people”!!! 
yety with an- inconsistency which displays, in the strongest poiat 
of view, the total absence of any fixed principles, he condemns, a 
presently willbe seen, Mr. Pitt for deserting the cause of Louis the 
XVIIth. 

If the members ofthe Pitt Clubs are likely “to be as successfgl 
as they are offensive and alsurd, it-must end in the establishment of 
asort of political popery throughout the Kingdom, in the predomi 
nancy. of faith over reason and reflection, upon every question of 
government ;:and thet, as we shall .see,bye and bye, leading to the 
most frightful abuses.” Soihat the prevalence of those principles, 
to which we are indebied, for the protection and preservation 
of our‘matchless: Constitution, is to establish a political popery! 
We wonder indeed; at nofolly, however egregious, at no assertion, 
howeyer ridiculous, at no conclusion, however outrageous (o com 
‘ Mon’sense, on the part of a writer, who. can condemn such princi 
ples as offensiveand absurd. But.we must tell him, that it is hisow® 
fraby deciamation, which is offensive and absurd, and not the prit- 
eipks which he either ignorantly misunderstood, or dishovestly mis 
wpreents. . The distinction between faith and. reason, be would 
fain’ alm upon. his readers es purely: Popish. On such subjee® 
We sha] not: look for information, or elucidation, from the eléve # 
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peo University ';—but we éarhestly recommend him, as a 
Writer, before Keventures to ‘touch upon thém again, to take 
whe trouble to understand them. 
Aaving dismissed this preliminary matter, we shall now procecd 
jo expose his gross mis-statements, and constimmate a of 
Mr. Pitt's principles, as displayed in cértain aan features of “iis 
rt a and domestic policy. 

* Mr. Tite commenced his political life with the wildest xeal for 
“ patliathenitary reforth ; must he be deemed @ disloyal man who 
“protests against this as a jacobin principle, or who applauds the 
“suctessors of Mr. Pitt, for desperately resisting all attempts at 
“reform ?" 

Mr. Pitt's plan of patliatventery reform proceeded hee and was 
motked by, no wildness of zeal whatever ; and though “he may be 
fot disloyal, be minst be extremely foolish, who can assett that that 
plan bore the smallest resembilarice, ‘in any one of its featares, to a 
jacotinical reform, for that- we suppose must be meant~a jacobin 
principle, for a principle and a plan’are; both in common parlance, 
wid in common sense, two different things.’ That plan we then 
thought, and we still ‘continue to think (and nobody, we appre- 
hend, will mistake us for jacobins) was a very feasible, a very Wise, 
aid a very beneficial, plan. Mr. Pitt, however, abandoned it ulti- 
tately, because he saw the tinies were peculiarly unfavourable to 
innovations of any kind ; and because he thought that more mischief 
might be produced by its discussién, than good by its adoption. Why 
the resistance to plans of reform should be-termed desperate, we are 
hot at all aware. But a writer who speaks so confidentially, should 
itake himself master of facts;—if he had doné to, he would hate 
known, that it was not by Mr. Pitt's successors, that his plan was 
fejetted, but that it was opposed, both when’ he was in office, in 
1782, and- when he was out of office, in the subséquent year; by 
maby who supported his administration, and was supported by many 


Who opposed it. “The wily accaser, nodoobt, thought that éo much | 


time had elapsed since the plan in question was before the public, that 
tery one of his readets had fotgotte if, and that bis own déscrip- 


- tid of it would be received as jast, without examination ot reference. 


The public, however, shall decide for themselves how far Mt, Pitt's 
Plea deserves to 1 stigtnatized as jacobinical.~ It consisted of ‘the 
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three following resolutions, proposed to the House of Commons og 
the seventh of May, 1783, ‘‘ First, that it was the opinion of the 
“* House, that measures were highly necessary to be taken for the 
‘* future prevention of bribery and expence at elections. Second, that, 
“* for the future, when the majority of voters for any borough should 
“*«be convicted of gross and notorious corruption, before a Select 
*¢ Committee of that House, appointed to try the merits of any 
‘* election, such borough should be disfranchised, and the minority 
‘** of voters not so convicted, should be entitled to vote for the 
“ county in which such borough should be situated. Third, that an 
** addition of Knights ef the Shire, and of representatives of the 
** Metropolis, should be added to the state of the representation.” 

Such was the whole of this jacobinial principle, as our learned 
Casuist is pleased tocallit. A principle, which has been since acted 
upon, toa certain extent, by subsequent parliaments. For measures 
have been adopted for the prevention of bribery and expence at 
elections, And a considerable addition of Knights of the Shire, and of 
other representatives (though not of the description intended by Mr, 
Pitt) has since taken place. So that if there were any thing jacobi- 
nical in the reform, those whom the writer in the Times would exempt 
from the charge, must come in for their share of it. But the truthis, 
as Our readers must perceive, that no charge was ever more groundless; 
that in the rejected plan there was not one single feature of jaco- 
binism ; but that it was limited in its operation and design, to the 
providing a remedy for a constitutional evil, which had gradually 
crept into the state, 

Adverting to his foreign policy, the doctor concludes that the 
whole of it may be comprehended under bis manly resistance to the 
doctrines and the arms, of revolutionary France. This, of itself, is n0 
mean praise, though contracted within the narrowest possible limits. 
But he labours to deprive Mr, Pitt of the merit of giving birth to this 
resistance, the necessity for which, he contends, was first perceived, 
and first insisted on, by Mr. Burke. Be that as it may, the moment 
the practical application of French principles became obviously dap- 
gerous to the peace and security of other states, Mr. Pitt did no 
hesitate a moinent in proclaiming to the world his resolution to resist 
both the principles and the arms of France. But, in order to make 


out bis case, it was necessary for him to prove that, but for the poblica- 
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fon of Mr. Burke’s opinions on the French revolution, Mr. Pitt would 
never have resisted the power of revolutionary France ; and it would 
require more skill and acuteness than even this writer possesses, to 
sopply such proofs. 

It is assumed as a fact, that Mr. Pitt was adverse, on principle, 
to the restoration of the Bourbons to the throne of France, an! that 
the present ministers have acted more wisely in restoring them, and 
have consequently produced the present state of things, not as asserted 
inthe Pitt Club, by an adherence to Mr. Pitt's principles, but by a 
departure from them. It might be sufficient to answer this false as- 
sertion; by the declaration of the present Premier, that the ministers 
ofthe Prince Regent had invariably pursued the principles of Mr. Pitt; 
we shal], however, for the satisfaction of the public, prove that not 
only was Mr. Pitt not adverse in principle to the restoration of the 
Bourbons, at any period of the Revolution, but, that he was at all 
times, and under all circomstances, most earnestly desirous to witness 
that restoration. He did not, indeed, make the restoration of Louis 
the 18th, the object of the war; that object was Security; but he 
always considered it, and frequently declared it to be, the best means of 
promoting its object. It may be said, indeed, that Mr. Pitt nego- 
tiated a peace with the directory, and‘ supported a peace with 
Buonaparte ; so did the present ministers ; they made the peace of 
Amiens, and negotiated with Caulincourt (‘he assassin of a prince of 
the house of Bourbon,) another treaty, at Chatillon. Neither is it 
correct to say, that the present ministers were the authors of the res- 
foration of the King of France ; the resolution to restore him was the 
work of the Parisians, and was first adopted by the Russian Emperor. 
It was, indeed, and most properly, seconded by the British ministers; 
but there cannot exist a doubt, in the mind of any man, that they 
Were sincere in their endeavours to conclude a peace with Buonaparte 
at Chatillon ; whereas there is every reason to believe, that, under 
similar circumstances, Mr. Pitt would not bave entered upon such a 
Degotiation. Bat the point for consideration here is, whether Mr. Pitt 
was adverse to the res‘oration of the Bourbons. And we shall leave 
him to speak for himself on the subject. Ina debate {on the 17th 
Feb. 1800) when he was pressed by Mr. Tierncy, on that particular 
point, he said, ‘‘ The restoration of the French Monarchy, I will 
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still tell the honourable gentleman, I consider as a most desirable 
object, because I think it would afford the strongest and best security 
to Europe.” Ona subsequent occasion, when the peace of Amiens 
was under the consideration of the house, Mr. Pitt, after observing 
that the ministers had never insisted on the restoration of the French 
Monarchy, said ; 
** I do not hesitate to acknowledge, that it (the restoration) would 

** have been more consistent with the wishes of ministers, and with 
‘* the interests and security of this country. I am equally ready to 
* confess, that I give up my hopes with the greatest reluctance ; and J 
‘* shall to my dying day, lament that there were not, on the part of the 
‘* other powers of Europe, efforts corresponding to our own, for the 
** accomplishment of that great work. There were periods during 
“* the war, in which I had hopes of being able to put together the 
“‘ scattered fragments of that great and venerable edifice, to have 
“* restored the exiled nobility of France; to have res'‘ored a governs 
** ment, certainly not free from defects, but built upon sober and rey 
‘* gular foundations, in the stead of that mad system of innovatiog 
‘* which threatened, and had nearly accomplished, the destruction of 
** Europe, 

Me si fata meis paterentur ducere vitam 

Auspiciis et sponte mea componere curas ; 

Urbem Trojagam primdm culcesque meorum 

Reliquias colerem, Priami tecta alta manerent, 

Et recidiva manu posuissem Pergama victis. 


And this is the Statesman who is confidently asserted to have 
«* deliberately renounced the house of Bourbon, and the Royalists of 
France !"" In addition to which most accurate statement, we ate told 
that the present ministers, ‘* have, in their restoration of the Bourbon 
princes, acted ov wiser principles than those of Mr. Pitt, that they have 
re-assumed Mr. Burke's original Policy, in contradistinction to that of 
Mr. Pitt. !1! : 

Whose assurance now, as ‘‘ in the face of Truth and history,” we 
shall leave our readers to declare; and this without the assistance of 
“the chairman at the dinner,” or of any of “ the politicians whe 
spoke there. We have untied the knot which the doctor bad vainly 
imagined he had tied so tight as to elude the skill of any one but 
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himself; thus have we proved the inaccuracy of his own absser- 
tionyand the justice of the chairman's allegation, respecting the adhe« 
rence of the present ministers to the principles and policy of Mr. 
Put; and thus, finally, have we, by the simple aid of plain facts, 
wlved the difficulty which he had triumphantly proclaimed to bs 
« jgcapable of solution.” 

Asif conscious of the weakness of the ground, from which ws 
have just driven him, be assumes another position, and labours to 
establish a contradiction between the policy of Mr. Pitt and that of 
his successors, with respect to Russia. Mr. Pitt endeavoured, though 
unsuccessfully, (thanks to a treasonabde misdemecnour of Mr. Fox, 
as Mr. Burke so accurately described it,) to prevent the aggrandize+ 
ment of Russia, by the acquisition of the fortress of Oczakow, and 
of the adjacent territory, previously to the French Revolution 
whereas the present Ministers have consented to the extension of 
the Russian Empire, by the annexation of Finiand and of Poland. 
But is this writer really so shallow a politician as to suppose that t2mes 
and circumstances make no change in the application of a principle of 
policy? Does the same danger accrae from the aggrandizement of 
any particular state, stnce ihe French Revolution, as would have 
resulted from the same measure, defore that event? Js the Balance 
of Power, or ought it to Le, precisely the same, in the year 1816, as 
inthe year 1791? And may not the same principles of policy induce 
the rejection of a measure at one period, which would lead to its 
adoption of it at another? Are the relative circumstances of the 
diferent powers of Europe the same.now, as when Mr. Pitt opposed 
the ambilious projects of the Imperial Catherine? Is not Great 
Britain herself proportionably aggrandized since that period? To 
infer a contradiction of principles and of policy, from the adoption 
of different measures, at differeat times, and under different circume 
ances, isthe paltry artifice of a quibbier, and not the resource of a 
tober logician. 

Yet, ‘tis precisely on similar grounds that he seeks to establish @ 
similar contradiction, in two acts of legislative policy, between Mr. Pitt 
and his successors. Because, before the peace and security of Europe 
Were affected, by the spread of French principles, and by the progress 
of French arms, Mr. Pitt adopted, in a period of tranquillity, 
“alow military establishment and a rigid economy,” and because 
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Lord Liverpool, afier the dreadfol convulsions of the that five and 
twenty years, with the Crown of France not yet firmly fixed on the 
head of her monarch, with the acknowledged necessity for mai. 
taining, for five years, a powerful foreign army on the French terri. 
tory, has rendered a larger military establishment, and a more exten. 
sive scale of expence, to be indispensably requisite for the security of 
the country ;—it is affirmed, that there exists between the two 
ministers a radical difference of principle and of policy! We can 
scarcely bring ourselves to think that the author is himself deceived 
by his own statement. His argument, indeed, is so shallow, w 
absurd, so puerile, as to need only to be stated to be exposed, not 
merely to convfutation, but to ridicule. Still he insists upon it that, 
to suppose that Mr. Pitt would not, in the present circumstances, 
have acted, as he did act under very differeut circumstances, is to 
** libel his fame and character,” whereas, the only libel on his fame 
and character, is the monstrous imputation which this writer himself 
casis upon him. But if he had taken the trouble to refer to the 
Debates in the House of Commons, in the year 1802, on the esta- 
blishment necessary to be maintained, be would have found that Mr. 
Pitt and his friends ‘‘ contended that the establishment should be 
*« unusually large, and, in some degree, commensurate with the danger 
“to which the nation would be exposed.” Thvs vanishes the 
Doctor's ‘ faith ;" and thus ‘* the whole scheme” of his argument 
** must fall to pieces!!!” 

The last bone of contention is the old hacknied story of “ Catholie 
Emancipation,” of which imputed contradiction we might easily get 
rid, by merely stating the division of sentiment which is known (0 
exist in the miuistry on that very point, and thereby shewing, that, 
even if the writer's premises were true, his conclusion would still be 
false. But bis unqualified assertions call for some animadversion j~ 
‘* It is notorious that Mr. Pitt, ¢o the latest hour of his life, wa 4 
friend to—the extension of constitutional rights, and by necessary 
consequence, of constitutional feelings, to all sects and classes of the 
British nation.” There is much pol:ey, though but little principle, im 
boldly stating that to be notorious, which is any thing but certait” 
Among those constitutional rights is expressly included, by the 
Doctor, the relief of the Catholics. Now, nothing is more ceriai® 
than that Mr. Pitt, at no time, admitted the rights of the Papists ® 
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thetelief which they claimed. He has, therefore, assumed a fals, 
ft. Had he referred to the Debates in Parliament, in May 1805, 
sod to the history of that period, he would have found that Mr. Pitt 
« denied any right, on the part of the Romanists, to a participation 
« of political power ; and he considered the question solely on the 
« ground of expediency.” 

“Butboldly toaffirm, that constitutional feelings would be the neces4 
uty consequence of acompliance with the claims of the papists, is 
to belie the whole evidence of experience, and to falsify the records 
of historical facts. What constitutional feelings did the Irish papiste 
duplay, at the period of the revolution, when they were in full pos- 
ssion of all the privileges which they now demand? Their feelings 
were the feelings of rebels, their conduct was the conduct of traitors g 
and hence it was, that they were deprived of privileges which they en- 
jyed only toabuse, of power, which they exercised only for the destrac- 
tion of the constitution. Is this writer really so simply credulous as te 
believe in the attachment of the papists to a Protestant monarchy ? 
Ishe really so blinded by prejudice, or so deaf to the voice of histoty, 
weither not to see, orto reject, the multiplied proofs of their dis- 
loyalty increasing in exact proportion to concessions granted, and 
fixours conferred ?—If this be not the case, how dare he impose on 
the public a statement which he must know is not only unsupported, 
but directly contradicted by facts ? 

When it is alleged, that aman wasa friend to any particular 
yslem “to the latest hour of his life,” it is directly implied, and 
indeed, must be intended to assert, that, during the whole course of 
lis life, he supported, or was friendly to, that sysiem. Now, 
With respect to Mr. Pitt, the very reverse of this fact is notorious — 
Jo the very debaie before referred to, ‘* he stated his opinion to be, 
that, previous to the union, in no possible case could the privileges 
0 demanded be given, consistently with a due regard to the protestant 
interest in Jreiand, to the internal tranquillity of that kingdom, the 
frme and structure of our constitation, or the probability of the 
Permanent connection of Ireland with this country.”—Thus, then, 
‘tappears, that, during the whole of Mr. Pitt's public life, with the 
fiception only of the last five years of his existence, he was not only not 
‘friend, as asserted, to the measure of Catholic emancipation, but 4 
dreaded enemy to it. And, indeed, the part he took in the very last 
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debate on the subject, in which he engaged, clearly demonsitaty 
that his support of any further relief to the papists depended, cer. 
tainly, ona state of things which had not then occurred, and which 
has never since occurred ;—that is, on the ‘‘ general concurrence” 
of the protestants, both in England-and in Ireland ;—and on a djs. 
sension, in the papisis, very different from any which has hitherto 
been manifested by them. If our readers should be anxious fos 
further information on this subject, they may refer to the debate of 
May 13, 1805, to be found in the fourth volume of Mr. Pitt's colla- 
ted speeches, where they will find that he opposed Mr. Fox's motion 
for referring the Catholic petitions to a committee of the house, on the 
very grounds here stated ; nay more, they will find him declaring, 
in reference to the period of his resignation, ‘‘I did then form the 
‘determination not to press it (the Catholic question) at any period, 
* unless I thought it could be done with that prospect of success, and 
with that general concurrence, without which it never can le Lene. 
Jicial.” 

We have sufficiently proved the gross jnaccuracy of the writer's 
statements on this branch of his subject, and the injustice of the 
inference which he draws from them. But there is farther good 
ground for believing, and it has been stated on the authority of one 
of Mr. Pitt’s most confidential friends, that his opinions on the subject 
of Catholic emancipation (a term, by the bye, used in conformity 
with the common practice, though publicly disclaimed by Mr. Pit 
himself) had undergone a very essential change, in the last year of 
two of his life. And, indeed, an attentive perusal of the sj vech 
last quoted, affords some sanction to such a belief. 

Nor is this the only point on which Mr. Pitt’s sentiments atd 
conduct are misrepresented, with respect to the subject of religious 
toleration, in the passage on which we have animadverted. Hat 
the writer in the Times taken the necessary pains to acquire infor- 
mation on this head, he would not have bhazarded so bold, hardy, 
and unqualified, an assertion. Passing over the folly of confounding 
political privileges with constitutional rights, two things essentially 
different, and which can be confounded only by a writer more prone 
to declamation, than skilled in the art of reasoning, we cao easily 
prove that Mr. Pitt was not so indifferent, as this writer appeats 
be, did not possess that apathy, which he appears to possess, on 
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matters affecting the established religion of the country. Instead of 
sa anxiety to extend further privileges ‘‘ to all sects and classes of 
the British nation,” even this bold assailant of Pitt's principles cannot 
have ‘the hardihood to deny,” that Mr. Pitt uniformly opposed 
erery motion, made during his political life, for a repeal of the Test 
laws; two or three short sentences, from his memorable speech on 
this. subject, on the 2nd of March, 3790, when Mr. Fox moved the 
repeal of the Test Laws, will suffice to shew his view of the subject, 
and to give the most satisfactory contradiction to the attacks of a 
writer who professes to defend him. 
 Toleration could, by no means, be considered as an equality 5 
“for it only consisted in a free exercise of religious tenets, and in 
“ the enjoyment of the protection of the laws. The dissenters had 
“ aright to enjoy their liberty and their property.” Such were the 
onstitulional rights, properly so called, which Mr. Pitt most assuredly 
defended from his first entrance into life, to his latest hour.—* to 
“entertain their own speculative opinions, and to educate their 
“ offspring in such religious principles as they approve, Bur Tue 1N- 
“ DISPENSABLE NECESSITY OF A CERTAIN, PERMANENT, CHURCH-~ 
“ ESTABLISHMENT, FOR THE GOOD OF THB STATE, REQUIRED THAT 
“TOLERATION SHOULD NOT BE EXTENDED TO AN EQUALITY; FOR 
“THAT WOULD INEVITABLY ENDANGER SUCH AN ESTABLISHMENT. 
After defending the Test laws, for the security of that established 
church which ‘* the public safety required,” he added, emphatically : 
“ OUR VERY CONSTITUTION HAD BEEN SAVED BY VIRTUE OF 
“THEIR SANCTION; HAD IT NOT BEEN FOR SUCH BULWARKS 
“OF DSFENCK, THE FAMILY OF STUART MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
“NOW IN POSSESSION OF THE THRONE, AND THE RIGHT HO- 
“NOURABLE GENTLEMAN HAD NEVER HAD THE OPPORTUNITY 
“OF DELIVRKING THOSE OPINIONS IN THAT HOUSB, WHICH 
“THEY HAD THAT DAY HEARD.’ * 
These brief extracts, while they afford a complete contradiction 


tothe assertions of the writer in the Tjmes, supply a specimen of 


Mr. Pitt's principles, which will easily account for the sudden and 
wveterate attack on them, which the sophistica! declaimer in question 
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* Collection of Mr. Pitt's Parliamentary Sje-ches, vol. I, Pps 
426, 427. 
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bas displayed. But his inaccuracies do not end here ; for we cap 
supply another instance, in which Mr. Pitt's conduct and opinions 
were the reverse of those which he has imputed to him; while, at 
the same time, it will prove his ignorance of the subject he has 
wndertaken to discuss ; for, the instance in question, will partially 
support his argument, while it falsifies his assertion. We allude to 
Mr. Pitt's opposition to Mr. Fox’s motion (on the 11th of May, 
3792,) for the repeal of the penal enactments, in force against those 
persons who blaspheme the Trinity, and deny the divinity of our 
Saviour, Here, it might have been said, with truth, that the present 
ministers acted differently from Mr. Pitt ; because be opposed the 
aepeal of those enactments, which have been repealed during the 
existence of the present administration. But it is not from a partial 
difference on particular points, or from a partial concurrence in par 
ticular measures, that any rational or reflecting mind will infer either 
a departure fiom, or an adherence to, the public principles, and 
governing policy, of a great statesman. The opposition in the con- 
fermity, must be deduced from the leading features of their govern- 
ment; from a comprehensive view of their general proceedings, 
allowing for any difference which may arise from a change of cit- 
cumstances ; and it was, no doubt, froma comparison of this kind, 
that the respectable Members of the Pitt-club formed their well- 
founded opinion, that the principles of Mr. Pitt still continue to 
animate, as it is from a conviction of their excellence, that they have 
formed their work, that they may ever continue to animate the 
councils of Great Britain. | 

The assertion is false, then, that ‘ the darling measures of this 
statesman have been removed and counteracted ander the sanction of 
his name ;" the assertion is no less false, that ‘* Afr, Pitt was ‘urned 
out of office.” We should have thought indeed, that the fate of Mr. 
John Nicholls's motion, (on the 7th of May, 1802) on the subject of 
turning out Mr. Pitt, would have deterred any man from a repetition 
of the ridiculous attempt to give currency to such a falsehood. 

We shall now leave the public to decide 10 whom the character of 
** seeming enthusiast and real hypocrite,” most correctly applies ; whe 
ther to the supporters of Pitt principles, or to the man who assis 
those pristciples, by argements which we have proved to be untenable, 
and by allegations which we have skewn to be false, That poblie 
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yi also decide to which of the parties the charge of selfishness and 
intrigue is most strictly applicable, It is not the empty declaration of 
sch a writer, that will render the nation blind to the merits of Mr. 
Pit’s administration; or that will induce them to disbelieve that the 
best way to preserve the invaluable constitution, which their ancestors 
have transmitted to them, in all its native purity and excellence, is 
strictly to adhere to these tutelary principles, and to that conserva 
tive policy, which secured the vessel of the state from danger, and 
broaght it safe into port,when surrounded by the rocks and quicksands 
of revolutionary rage, and when assailed by foreign enemies, and by 
domestic traitors. It is not the florid sophistry of a Scottish meta- 
physician that will induce them to resign ihe securities which their 
forefathers provided for our constitutional establishments ; as it is 
pot the cant sectarian philanthropy that will persuade the British le- 
gislature to invade the constitutional rights, or to wound the constilue 
tional feelings of the King’s loyal transatlantic subjects, or to risk their 
lives and property under an ambiguous pretence of pre-eminent huma- 
nity to their black slaves. We would willingly have discussed these 
points in a more courteous manner, with onr antagonist; but the 
pompous tone of superiority which he has assumed, and the vein of 
abase in which be has thought proper to convey his censures; in a 
laboured article extending through two enormous columns, though 
the sense and substance of his arguments might easily have been 
compressed within one fourth part of the space which it occupies, has 
sompelled us to repel his groundless charges, and his senseless calum- 
ties, with more asperity than we wished to exercise, though not with 
More severity than the virulence of his invectives deserved. 


| oR 


DOCTOR DUIGENAN.—A Biographical Sketch. 


Few persons have given stronger proofs of moral and intellectual 
etcellence than the late Docron Dvicenam, as he attained the 
highest rank in a learned profession, by his merit alone, and 
Without the adventitious aid of hereditary wealth, family interest, and 
connection; to which under popular governments the unworthy often 
owe their elevation to high offices. His Grandfather was a physician, 
Who followed his profession some yearsin Scoiland, and afterwards 
tttled in the city of Londonderry, in defence of which he took 
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an active part against James If. and his army, in the gear] 
Whatever property he had was lost'in the course of a destructive csi 
war, which for three years continued to desolate Ireland. His son, 
Evxe Doicenan, the Doctor's father, who was a native and a free. 
man of that city, settled in Dublin, whence be followed the profey. 
sion of a school master. The Doctor received the rudiments of learn. 
ing at a public school there, at which, and afterwards at Trinity Col. 
ledge, his contemporaries were the late Six Micwart Smrrtu, Mis 
vex or THE Rotis, Doctor Kearney, late Bisnor of Ossory, and 
the-Rev..Docrok Lirvwien, the learned author of the antiquities of 
freland, and of various other works. Distinguished in the university 
ef Dublin by the greatness of his abilities, his literary accomplish 
ments, and by arigid discharge of al! religious and moral duties, he was 
elected @ fellow thereof, if the year 1760, and afterwards Greek 
Jecturer, and professor of common law. He was called to the bar in 
the year 1707, at which he had considerable practice. Having at 
the same time attended the Court of prerogatives as a Doctor of civil 
law, ‘his basiness increased there so mach, that he altogether quitted 
the commen law courts. Docror Dvicgenan having dis 
played a profound knowledge of the civil and _ ecclesiastical 
Jaw; Doctor Robinson, Primate ‘of all Ireland, in the year 1792, 
appointed him judge of the prerogative court, without any solicita- 
tion on his part; and it redounds much to his honour, that he owed 
his elevation to the following situations to nothing but his integrily 
and abilities: a privy céunsellor of [reland, Vicar general of the 
Metropolitan court of Armagh, of tbe consistorial court of Dublia, 
as also of the dioceses of Méath, Ferns, and Flphin, King’s advocate, 
eneral of the high court of admiralty in Ireland, Bencher of the 
society of King’s Ina, one of his majesty’s: commissioners of records 
in Ireland, and a trustee of the linen manufacture. He first sat i 
parliament in the year 1792, for the borough of old Leighton. He 
was afterwards returned for the city of Armagh, which he continoed 
to represent to the time of his dissolution, Government appointed 
him a privy counsellor id'the year 1809, as they wished to avail 
themselves of his extensive learning in the civil and ecclesiastical 
law, and of bis knowledge of the general state of Ireland I]t 
is well known that, instead of courting, (as so many how 
done) he deprecated that honour, as at his advanced period 
of life he could scarcely discharge the duties incident to the 
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ous offices which he already filled, but he had such firmness, and 
jgstrong a feeling of patriotism, that he never shrank from peril ot 
isbour, whenever he could promote the interest of the empire.» His 
frst wife was Miss Cusack, of an ancient Roman Catholic fatnily, 
who, previously to her union, conformed to the established church. 
Her sister married to Sin Micnart Smyvtn, late Master of the 
Rolls, and was mother to Sir William Smyth, now a Baron of the 
Exchequer. It was erroneously believed, that Doctor Duicrnan, 
bore 4 great hatred to Roman Catholics, because he was a strenuous 
sopportet of the established church, and because, whenever they 
brought forward their claims to what is commonly, but improperly, 
called Catholic emancipation, he endeavoured to prove, what history and 
experience evince, that the canons of theit church, which inculcate 
treason as a religious duty, under a protestant state, must ever be dan- 
gerous to our constitution, and prevent his country from ever attain- 
ing any degree of prosperity. But such persons of their persuasion, 
wwere well acquainted with the Doctor, cannot but know the con- 
trary, and that he was singularly kind, beneficent, and hospitable, to 
ill his wife's relations, who were exclusively Roman Catholics, parti- 
cilarly to the popish priests <ho visited his sisters-in-law ; and the 
latter were almost constantly inmates in his house. To one of 
these he allowed a pension for twenty years, and till the time of bis 
disolution. Though Docror DviceNnan enjoyed a large income 
for'24 years, the property which he left was but small; which is 
eaily accounted for. Fle lived very bospitably, and was so manifi- 
ceatand generous, that he gave annual pensions to some persons of 
merit in distress ; and he was singularly charitable tothe poor. 

Those who were intimately acquainted with him, could not fail to 
lve and esteem him, for hig patriotism, his great integrity, and his 
honour, alone; but particularly for his warm attachment to his 
ftiends, Such persons as had but a superficial acquaintance with the 
Doctor, were apt to form a different opinion of him; because, from 
the plainness and bluntness of his manners, occasioned partly by his 
babits of study and seclusion, dnd partly by the honesty of his heart, 
be neglected those attractions, and disdained to adopt those arts of 
Wimaation, and of coritiliation, which are too often used 2s the’mask 
 dissimulation. In society he was convivial, cheerful, and commu- 
titttive; and his conversation was highly interesting, being en- 
No, 217, Vol. 50, June, 1916, Rr 
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livened with wit, and enriched with anecdote. He possessed exten. 
sive erudition, and had so tenacious a memory, that he recollected, 
and could relate with accuracy, all the events, either public or pri- 
vate, which had occurred during bis long life. As be had uniformly 
opposed, with great ability, the pretensions of the Roman Catholics 
to political power, be incurred their enmity, and was often abused ty 
some of the leading members of their order with singular virulence, 
The Rev. Docton Miiner spoke irreverently of him in theac. 
count of a tour which he made in Ireland, in the year 1808, and 
said, that his father had been some time a convert from popery, that be 
relapsed, and died a papist, that the Doctor was bred a Romanist, and 
became a convert to the established church. Soon afier these unfound- 
ed assertions appeared, an appeal was made to Sir Micuast Smyrn, 
to the Bisuor of Ossony, and to the Rev. Doctor Lzenwicu, who 
pronounced them to be false, and declared that the Doctor's father, 
who was a rigid protestant, had instructed them in the principles of 
the established church, of which he died a member. All this wa 
stated at large in vol, 31, p. 378, of this work. In No. 33 of the 
Edinburgh Review, a work implicitly devoted to promote the wishes 
of the Roman Catholics, the Doctor was maligned, and an attempt 
was made to convict him of inconsistency in discussing their pre- 
tensions. But the falsity of its statement was completely proved, ia 
vol. 38, p. 359, of this work, 

The Doctor's opposition to their claims flowed from the purest 
patriotism ; for he often proved, that the canons of their church, 
which their clergy are bound by oath to infuse into their flocks,* must 
inspire them with disaffection to ovr constitution, with a sanguinery 
hatred to their protestant fellow-subjects, and retain them io that 
woeful state of barbarism and demoralization, into which the mass of 
them have been plunged for nearly three hundred years past. 

Some months before his death, he said, in a large company, that 
the allied sovereigns, assembled in congress at Vienna, should have 
made it a condition with the Pope, before they regtored him to his 
temporai dominions, that he and the Cardinals should, by a public 
instrument, andin the most solemn manner, condemn and renovacr 
all the noxious canons of his church, under which he is invested with 
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* Sce the doctrines and hierarchy of the Romish Church described 
in pace 289 of vol, 40. 
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the dispensing and deposing powers, and which have been a fruitful 
source of treasonable conspiracies, assassination, plots, massacres, and 
rebellions. He observed, that there was scarcely a sovereign prince 
there, who could not quote some instances of the dethronement or 
murder of some of his predecessors, by their own subjects, in conse- 
quence of papal bulls, and through the instrumentality of the clergy, 
who are bound by oath to transfer their allegiance to the Pope, and 
tomake them subservient to his ambitious designs. He truly ob- 
served, that his Holiness’s only object, in re-establishing those infer- 
nal fiends, the Jesuits, is to restore the reign of superstition, and in 
time to reassume those monstrous powers, which have been fatal to 
the peace and safety of sovereign states. He, and the Eart or 
Cuarz, often foretold, in the years 1792 and 1793, that repealing 
the penal laws, and conceding the elective franchise to the Roman 
Catholics, would produce a rebellion, by eliciting the treasonable 
principles of their religion, and create a necessity of making an in- 
corporate union between England and Ireland; and it appears that 
he spoke prophetic truth. He died suddenly in London, on the 11th 
of April, 1816, in his SOth year. 

From the native strengtt and vigour of his constitution, there can- 
not be a doubt but that he might have lived many years, had not his 
health been materially injured by attending his duty in Parliament, at 
very late hours, during a winter of unseasonable severity. As soon as 
his death wes announced, the Irish Papists untruly stated, in some of 
he seditious prints, subservient to their designs, that he died a convert 
(2 Popery.* In contradiction of this, his servant, Joun Counretry, 
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* This is a common trick of the Papists, many instances of which 
have fallen within our immediate cognizance. Jr is the artifice of their 
priests to persuade them, that no man can die a heretic, that is, a Pro- 
(stant, and the most abominable falsehoods have been inserted for the 
tole purpose of keeping up this wicked delusion, which would pass 
current only among persons in the most abject state of mental slavery 
ind degradation, and whose ignorance, on all matters connected with 
teligion, is sedclously cherished by the priesthood, as the sure, and 
indeed only, means of maintaining that Sacerpotat Dsspotism, 
which engenders some of the worst of passions of the human mind, and 
Which bas frequently rendered Europe a scene of contention, desolation, 
and slaughter.—Epiror. 
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who had lived in his service twenty years, made an affidavit before 
the Lorn Mayor of Dustin, on the 18th day of May, that he was 
present when he expired, and during his illness, and that he was no 
attended by a clergyman either of the Protestant or Roman Cathalie 
Church, It isimprobable that Docrork Duicenan, who was wel] 
acquainted with the pestilent doctrines of the Romish superstition, and 
had ofien with yery great ability described them and their destructive 
effects, would embrace it in his last moments, with the hope of pro. 
pitiating the Almighty. The Doctor wrote various tracts on the 
Popish controversy, and on the state of Ireland, which should be atten. 
tively perused by British Statesmen. The principal are, ‘‘ 4 Speech 
spoken in the House of Commons, the Ath of February, 1793, one 
motion made by Mr. Secretary Holart, to bring ina bill for the further 
relief of the Roman Catholies.” ‘‘An Answer to the Address of the Right 
Hon, Henry Grattan, ta the Citizens of Dublin, in 1798," “ A repre 
sentation of the present political state of Ireland, in 1800,” “ The nature 
and extent of the Demands of the Roman Catholics fully explained, w 
1810." Ja these the reader will find a clear and authentic accounta 
the real causes of that strong spirit of disaffection, and of those treason 
able combinations, insurrections, massacres, and rebellions, which 
have disgraced and agitated Ireland for the last 300 years. Doctor 
Duigenan fulfilled the duty of bis judicial situations with inflexible 
integrity, aud having a protound knowledge of the common and civil 
law, joiued to a sound juczment and a discriminating mind, his dec 
sions were received with zpprobution, and have remained unimpeached. 
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COMMEMORATION OF THE VICTORY OF WATERLOO, 
AT IPSWICH. 


-—— ————s. 


NorwitTHstaNnpine tbe distresses of the times, the enthusiasm of 
public feeling was nobly disp!ayed in this. town on Tuesday last, the 
aviuiversary of the great and ever-memorable victory of Waterloo. 
Throughout the day, the bells of the respective churches rang merrily, 
in honour of that glorious event. In the forenoon, four troops of the 
ist or Royal Dragoons, now quartered here—a regiment which emr 
nently distinguished itself in the sublime victory that gave peace @ 
Rurope---marched through the town, in field-day order, and pi 
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toRushmere Heath, where, after several military evolutions, they 
fredagrand feu de joie. On their return, the non-commissioned 
officers all dined together, at the Crown and Anchor ; and the privates 
partook of an excellent dinner prepared for them at the barracks.--- 
The convivial commemoration of the day, however, was not confined 
the military partof the community. About five o'clock, a party of 
gentlemen sat down to an elegant dinner, at the Bearand Crown. The 
room was very tastefully decorated for the occasion. At each end 
was a transparency, in honour of the confederated Powers, and of the 
heroes of Waterloo. In blue and gold, surrounded by black cra e, 
appeared the lamented names of ‘‘ Brunswick,” ‘* Ponsonsy,” and 
“Picton,” who perished, ‘‘ covered with glory,” in the cause of 
Europe. The names of ‘* Wellington,” ‘* Blucher,” ‘* Platoff,” and 
their surviving colleagues, who shared the perils and the honours of 
the day, were also appropriately displayed ; and the general coup dail 
of the room was heightened by a protusion of laurel, lauresiinas, &c. 
The dinner comprised an abundant supply of all the delicacies of 
the season ; and, from the handsome style in which it was served, Mr. 
Gooding was entitled to muuch praise. Wa. Batley, Esq. the senior 
Bailiff of the Corporation, presided ; and he was very ably supported 
by Wm. Pearson, Esq. at the lowe: end of the table. The cloth 
having been removed, the chairman gave, in succession---‘‘ The 
King ;"---‘* The Prince Regent ;"—‘'* The Queen and Royal 
Family ;"-+-"* The Princess Charlotte of Wales and the Prince of 
Cobourg ; and may their union be productive of prosperity and hap- 
piness to the empire ;"’---the whole of which were drunk with an en- 
thusiasm worthy of Britons. The Chairman then rose, and observed, 
that, as we were met to celebrate, at this, its first anniversary, the 
victory obtained by the Allied Powers over the French, at the great 
battle of Waterloo, one of the most, if not the most, important and 
momentous, in its results, recorded in the annals of bistory, and in 
which the British forces bore so splendid and distinguished a part, 
underthe conduct of the illustrious Duke of Weilington, the most 
consummate captain of this, or, perhaps, of any age, the pride and the 
boast of his country, he would give---‘* That Renowned Commander, 
the Illustrious Duke of Wellington ; and may he long enjoy his well- 
earned laurels, in Health and Happiness !"---This was received with 
“due honour,” and cordially drunk, with three times three.---The 
next toast was---** Long Life, Health, and Happiness, to the other 
‘urviving Heroes of Waterloo,’ also drunk with three times three, 
To this succeeded--- To the Manes of the Heroes who fell in the 
Battle of Waterloo, and Consolation to their Families and Friends ;” 
drunk in silence.---Mr. H irral, at the request of the Chairman, then 
recited the following dddress, which be had written for the 
OCcasiON :--= 


Trembling, before the fell Usurper’s throne, 
Long did the bleeding earth in anguish groan ; 
Till Justice rose, and, with an arm of might, 
Burst the foul spell that bound the world in night! 
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See, Moscow's towers-in fierce effulgence blaze ! 
The patriot flame an omen dear displays ; 
Of happier times, and Joveliet scenes it speaks, 
Whilst vengeance on th’ invading host it. wreaks. 


Of LeiPsre’s victoty let Brocnen tell ! 
Through Letesic’s victory NaPoreon fell ! 
Paris, that seat of crime, in madness wept, 
But Mercy charmed, and stern-eyed Venoeance slept. 
The base exotic sunk, and, rising there, 
The native Lrty bloomed, and flourished fair ! 
Yet soon the rebel broke his easy chain, 
The Guitty City hailed her chief again ! 
Again to arms the banded nations flew, 
In phalanx firm to crush the demon crew. 


Long did he pause ; for faithful memory to!d, 
Of British valour, in the days of old ; 
How, erst, at Acga’s siege---on Ecypr's shore--- 
In Maina's field—it stained the fri-co/or ! 
In Lustranta’s, and Iperra’s land, 
Thro’ Wetvesctey's arm had waved the victor brand; 
Snatched the vain wreath, by whelming numbers gained, 
And bore the laure! from: a foe disdained ! 


The die is cast !—once more he takes the field ' 
But, O, what horrors night's dark visions yield ! 
Pale stalk the spectres o'er the battle plain, 
Of those, at Yarra, all in cold blood slain ; 
Of poisoned wretches, who, at Carrera fell ;] 
Their screams, terrific, tales of murder tell ! 
There, too, amidst the gtim ‘and grisly band, 
The shades of gallant Waient, and Picnecau stand ! 
And D'Eneaien’s ghost, with heart-appaliing air, 
Like Casar’s phantom cries“ /'l/ meet thee there!” 


Curdled his blood !—His sinews stiff became ! 
Hell's wildest horrors racked his dastard frame ! 
The fated hour draws nigh !—He marks the call !— 
‘ The modern Moiocn’s blood-based throne niust fall !’ 
His hour is past !—the rebel flies !—*Tis o'er ; 
And Vietory's shout resounds fron’ Bercta’s shore! 


O, Wetuineton ! thy worth shall oft inspire 
The souls of British youth with martial fire ; 
And, WaTgrtoo, thy name shall live in song ; 
Our children’s children shall the note prolong ; 
For, thine the day that gave, to Arsren’s isle, 
The song of Joy, and Braury's dearest smile ! 


Peace to the manes of the honoured dead ! 
Soft be the turfthat forms tl eir honoured bed ! 
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May flowers perennial bless the verdant soil, 
Watered by Virtve’s tears—guerdon of Viarua's toil. 


Spirit of PITT ! if, yet, thoagh hoverest near— 
If, yet, thou viewest this dull terrestrial sphere. -- 
If the dear land, to which thy all was given, 
May claim one thought within thy happier Heaven--- 
O, bless the proud result, through THe obtained ! 
A world in peace !---&4 PARADISE REGAINED! 


After the reciter’s bealth had been drunk, and duly acknowledged, 
the Chairman gave—‘‘ May the victory of Waterloo long ensure Peace 
and Happiness to Europe.’’--- Mr. Robert Aldrich, having been called 
upon by the chair, then sang the following Song, the words of which 
ae by the author of the preceding address. 


Hark ! the War Spirit shrieks in the air ! 
What thus moves the foul fiend in his ire ! 
‘Tis the shriek—'tis the yell—of despair ; 
For his dark reign, ere long, must expire ! 
Yes ! the War Spirit's cry 
In the battle shall die, 
And the pzans of rapture ascend to the sky. 


Hark ! the trumpet now calls to the strife ! 
Soon the cannons’ deep thunder will roar ! 
Soon the red hand of slaughter be rife, 
And brave hearts, beating high, beat no more ; 
But the War Sririt'’s cry, &c, 


See the warriors of Britain's proud isle, 
How they whelm the mailed strength of the foe ! 
How they feed the funereal pile, 
With the bodies of Frenchmen laid low, 
But the War Spiagit’s cry, &c. 


Hark ! the groans of the wounded---how deep--- 
Ah, how mournful they sound on the gale ! 
Nature's tender connections must weep, 
And the nation its heroes bewail ! 
But the War Srrrit’s cry 
With the battle must die, &c, 


Hark ! ’tis Vicrory’s shout on the glade--- 
All our tears, ell our anguish must cease ; 
All hail to the laurel-crown'd maid--- 
Lo ! she comes, the bright herald of Peace ! 
Yes ! the War Sprnit’s cry 
With the battle must die, . 
And the pzans of rapture ascend to the sky ! 


Mr. Aldrich’s health baving been drunk, the following toasts were 
s'fen, in succession, from the chair :---*‘ The Duke of York and the 
Army ;"--."* The Duke of Clarence and the Navy ;"---‘' To the im- 
mettal Memory of Lord Nelson ;"---‘' The Tight Little Island, by 
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whose strenuous and energetic exertions, Europe has been enabled tg 
weather the most awful storm with which she was ever threatened ;"... 
“Peace, and Rational Liberty, throughout the World.”---Am 
numerous other toasts which were given, by different gentlemen, in 
the course of the evening, we recollect the following ;---‘' The Mem. 
bers for the County of sage ;'-e-‘* The Members for the Borough 
of Ipswich ;---‘* The Bailiffs of Ipswich ;"---‘* Prosperity to the Town 
and Borough of Ipswich, and Health and Happiness to its Inhabi- 
tants ;"---"* The Liberty of the Press ;"---"¢ The Favourite of the 
Ladies---Prince Blucher ;"---‘ May the Thorns of War be forgotten 
amongst the Roses of Peace.”---The Rev. Dr. Wallis most indefatiga. 
bly exerted himself to amuse and gratify the company. He first sang 
that noble Anthem, ‘‘ Gop Save rug Kine,” and afterwards “ Rue 
Barrrania ;" io both of which he was joined, in full cherus, standing, 
by all present. At a later period of the evening, the Rev. Dr. favoured 
the room with an animated recitation from Walter Scott’s ‘ Battle of 
Waterloo.” Mr. Robert Aldrich sang various convivial and patriotic 
songs ; and several other gentlemen, contributed, by their vocal talents, 
to the amusement of the day. It, was the expressed wish of the com- 
pany, who did not break up till a very late---or, rather, a very early--» 
hour, that the 18th of June, the anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo, 
shonid become a fixed festival, not only in this town, but throughout 
the British empire. Indeed, it is one of those glorious days, which, 
like that of the victory of Trafalgar, never ought to be, and never can 
be forgoiten.---In honour of the day, “a ball and supper were given at 
the Assembly Room, inthis Town: which, though not numerous 
ly, were very respectably attended. Amongst the company present 
were, Sir W. and Lady Middleton ; Sir P. and Lady Broke; C. S. 
Collinson, Esq. and his Lady; John Vernon, Esq.; Misses Lloyd, 
Misses Innis, Mrs. C. Acton,’ Mrs. Western and Mr. Western, Mrs. 
Fonnereau, A. H. Steward, Esq. and¢Mrs. Sieward, J. Bleadon, Esq. 
Col; Clifton, and the officers of the garrison, &c. &c. ‘The merry 
dance was kept up till about three on Wednesday morning. 


SABELLIAN, ox UNIFARIAN. CONTROVERSY. 
Lettar XI1.—(Condtinued from p. 513.) 
To the Edijor of the Antijacobin. Review. 


Sir, 

I now resume the examination of the remaining, branches of the 
external evidence, for and against the authenticity of the disputed 
text, 1 John, v. 7. 

. Ii]. Anciznt Versions. 

1, The old Malic version: This venerable version, made in the 
Apostolic age, has been celebrated for its literal. fidelity. Thovgh 
it was superseded, in a considerable degree, by the subsequent ver 
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sions. of the younger Euselius of Verceli, and of Jerom, there are 
yreral fragments of it subsisting in the quotations of the Ante- 
Nicene fathers, Tertullian, Cyprian, &c¢. inthe celebrated Brescia 
M.S. of the gospels; and Hilary the Deacon, who wrote about 
A.D. 380, declared, that ‘‘ several copies of this version retained 
their purity uncorrupted, in his time; not only from the simplicity, 
or integrity of the earlier times ; bat also from their inability to 
correct or to pervert the primitive translation, owing to their iguo- 
rance of the Greek language.” Nolan, p. 57, 140. It has also been 
preserved in the primitive Liturgies of she Latin Church, the Ordo 
Romanus, &c. of the highest antiquity. And this verse is found in 
the offices for Trinity Sunday, and for the Oclave of Easter, and 
also in the office for administration of Baptism. Travis, p. 60, 61. 
And it is referred to by the. earlier Fathers, Tertullian, Cyprian, &c. 

2. The Vulgate version’ The disputed verse, is found in this, as 
we have seen. This version, as we learn from Jerom himself, was 
rendered conformable throughout to the Greek text: Novum Testa~ 
mentum fidei Grece* reddidi. And he thus describes his process ; 
“If at any time a question arises among the Latin copies, and there 
be a variety of readings between them, we recur to the fountaia 
of the Greek Language, inwhich the New Testament was written.” 
Hieron. Suniw et Fretele. Yol. iii. p. 26, Edit. Erasm, 1546, of 
Travis, p. 43, 139, And. in the prologue to the seven Canonical 
epistles, he has given his sanction to this verse iv the most decided 
terms. 

“ Had these Epistles been as faithfully rendered into the Latin 
language by the interpreters, as they, were written by the Apostles, 
James, Peter, John and Jude, they would not produce ambiguity 
to the readers, nor. would the -warivties of expression contradict each 
other.: especially in that place, where we read of the Unity of the 
Trinity in the first epistle of John. In which, we have found, that 
wefaithful translaters have. erred greatly from the truth of the 
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* What became of Jerom's Greek MSS,? His translation was 
made at Bethlehem, near Jerusalem, about A. D. 384. Soon after 
bis death the Saracens subdued the Holy Land, and after them the 
Turks, His MSS perished during their desolating dominion, 






































Faith ; inserting their editions only the testimony of the three 
words, ‘water, llood, and spirit,” and omitting the testimony of 
‘the Father, the Word, and the “pirit ;’ by which principally, both 
the Catholic faith is confiruned, and the one substance of the divinity 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is proved,” 
See the original, Diatrile, p. [24] 

To set aside, if possible, this decisive testimony, Griesbach, as 
usual, objects to this prologue, 1. as ‘* falsely ascribed to Jerom of 
old,” and 2. not to be found in any manuscripts prior to the ninth 
century ; and 3. that in several, especially the older, the author's 
name is omitted.” 

1. But the same sentiments precisely, are to be found in other parts 
of Jerom's writings, allowed to be genuine. 

In his epistle to Marcella, he thus impeaches the unfaithfulness 
of the Latin translators, ‘‘ I wished to recal to the Greek origin 
(from whence they do not deny that they were translated) the cor- 
ruption of the Latin copies; which is proved by the diversity of all 
the Looks.” Travis, p. 369. 

And in unison with the foregoing, is his solemn confession of 
Saith, inscribed to pope Damasus.* 

“‘ And as, confounding Arius, we say that there is one and the 
same substance of the Trinity, and confess one God in three persons ; 
.8o, shunning the impiety of Sadellius, we distinguish the three per- 
sons, expressed by their peculiarity. The Father is always Father, 
the Son is always Son, and the Holy Ghost is always Holy Ghost. 
And thus, in substance they are one, (unum) but in persons and in 
names they are distinguished.” Hieron. op. vol. iv. p. 42, or Travis. 
Append. No xxiii. p. 23. - 

The prologue therefore, is not “ falsely, but ¢ruly ascribed to 
Jerom,” since it tallies with his sentiments and doctrine. 2. The 


a 








* This Confession is found in the front of the earliest edition of 
Jerom's Epistles, Venet A. D. 1488, and is quoted as his by the 
venerable Bede,’ in the eighth century. Arium, Vigilantium, eorum- 
que sequaces, aperte redarguit’ Hieronymus, dicens in Epistola de 
explanatione fidei ad Damasum papam, Confundentes Arium, &¢. 
Ed. Basil. 1563. p. 1104. 
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second objection is captious; because no manuscripts of the Latin 
Vulgate, are now to be found, prior to the ninth century; all that 
have been collated bearing as late or a later date. 

3, Avery considerable majority of the oldest and best MSS. ex- 
hibit this prologue, not always indeed, in its proper place, viz- imme- 
diately before the Epistles of St. John, and, when not found there, it 
was hastily presumed, by Griesbach and others, without further 
ecamination, that the MSS. in question did not contain it. The 
omission of the author's name, however, is perfectly immaterial ; for 
its proper position before the Catholic Epistles in other MSS. joined 
tothe internal evidence of the prologue itself, prove that it could 
belong to po other than Jerom; and of course wherever else it was 
found, it was equally his property, And further, from the laudable 
and critical researches of Travis, in the Royal Library at Paris, in 
the month of July, 1791, it appears that out of ¢welve of the most 
ancient MSS. of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, only 
wo omit the prologue, outof fourteen such MSS. in the Palatine 
library at Vienna, inspected by professor Alter, only one omits it ; 
andout of fen, in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, only one 
omits it. And, in fine, out of 163 MSS. inspected in these three 
public libraries, only 18 omit it in all; leaving a balance of 144, 
inevery one of which, this Prologus galeatus, (as it has been styled) 
has, tothe eternal disgrace and confusion of Griesbach and his par- 
tizans, been actually found. See Travis, p. 137. Append. xxxiii. p. 
53-57. How idle, then, isthe censure of Travis, with which Gries- 
lach closes his Diatrile, p. [25], as possessing ‘‘ zeal, but not 
according to knowledge ;" (Travisti Gndos sed # xat’ emvywow) a cen- 
sure, which may be retorted tenfold upon himself! 3. As tothe 
other later versions, the Syriac, and its descendants, the Aralic 
Coptic, Sahidic, and Ethiopic, they all omit the clause, both editiens 
aod MSS, As do the varlier editions of the Armenians, priot to 
1669, which last, evidently borrowed the clause from the. Latin 
valgate. But their omissions are of little weight, compared, with 
the insertions of the earlier Italic and Vulgate versions, 

IV. Farmers. 

If we proceed in the order of time, the first that is fonnd te 

refer to the clause, is 
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1. Tertullian, the learned Latin Father, A. D. 200, -in the 
following passage : 

«¢ Thus the connection of the Father in the Son ; and of the Sop 
in the Paraclete, (or Holy Spirit, John xvi. 15,) makes three (per- 
sons} connected with each other; which three are one [substance,) 
(1 Jobn ¥. 7,) not one [person:] In like manner, it is said, J and 
the Father are one, (John x. 30,) referring to unity of substance, not 
to singularity ef number [or person.) Tertull. Advers. Praxeam, cap, 
xzv. p. 506. Here the tacit reference to John xvi. 15, though net 
expressed, intimates an intentional reference to the parallel test 
tJohn v. 7. The elder Fathers seldom quoted Scripture — 
for want of the modern divisions of chapters and verses. 

Prareas the heretic, against whom Tertullian wrote, was a 
Sabellian. He held the personal identity of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit; and maintained the monstrous doctrines, that the 
Father wasthe Holy Spirit who overshadowed the Virgin Mary, 
that He was born of her; and that He suffered on the cross, # 
Jesus Christ himself!!! Prazeas endeavoured to prove this, from 
3, Our Lord’s reply. to Philip; “* Land my Father are one,” (Jobn x, 
30,) and 2. ‘* He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father,” (xiv. 9,) 
and 3. ‘* I am in the Father, and the Father in me," (xiv. 11.) 
“* To these three texts,” says Tertullian, ‘‘ ibe heretics wish the 
whole Bible to.submit: but the few ought rather to be understood 
according to the many.” And he proceeds to answer them in order 

1. ‘* These fools and blind,” says he, ‘* see not in the first place, 
that ‘evo er pater,’ signify two persons; next, the last term 
* sumus,’ is in the plural number, and, therefore, cannot be spoken 
of one: person; and, in fine, because the expression is unum sumus, 
Lot wxus sumus.” Cap. xxii. . 

+ Tertullian quotes several passages, John xvi. 28; x\¥.6; 
vi. 44) Luke x: 22); Jobo v. 26; to prove that Clist only declared 
bimself, the: Representative of the Father : through whom the Father 
might beeen in works, aod beard in words ; and known in the $00,’ 
whilst he exhibited the words and works of his Pather: since the 
Father himself is invisit/e. This, Philiptiad not only learned, bat 
ought to-have reaetinbered, inthe law, No mun shall see God and live. 
(Deut. axxiii.20,) chap: xxiii. 
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9, “ Lastly,” says he, ‘‘ if Jesus Christ had meant to be under- 
stood to assert, that the Father and the Son were the same [person,] 
by saying, He who hath seen me hath scen the Father; why does he 
add, ‘ Believe ye not that Iam un the Father, and the Father 1m me ?’ 
He ought rather to have added, Believe ye not that 1 am the Father. 
He, therefore, plainly shews a wnion of two persons.” Chap. xxiv. 

From this analysis of his preliminary argument with Prazeas, it is 
evident, that Tertullian meant to wrest the first and principal text, 
Jobn x. 30, out of the hands of his adversaries ; by shewing that it 
wasisrelevant. And then he judicionsly applies it in explanation of 
the parallel expression, in 1 John v. 7, tres unum sunt. Which 
bears directly against the Sabellian doctrivue of confounding the persons 
of the Trinity: as Praxeas had done at the commencement of the 
disputation, assuming the personal identity of the Father, Son, and 
Paraclete. As a quotation from Seripture, therefore, it is essential 
tohis argument, to which it adds greater force and authority, And 
a ego et pater unum sumus, is voquestionably a quotation from Joha 
1.30, so the expression tres unum sunt, is proved to bea quotation 
Ukewise; by the words ita and quo modo dictum est. See the whole 
arguments stated more fully, Travis, p. SO—8Q; Nolan, p.207— 
300. And this is demonstrated by the express quotation of both 
texts, by his disciple 

2, Cyprian, A.D. 248. Dicit Dominus, ego et pater unum sumus. 
Etde Petre et Filio et Spirttu Sancto scriptum est, et Ai tres unum 
sunt,” 

The Lord saith, ‘* and my Father are one :" and it is written, of 
the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, ** and these three are 
one.” Here the expression, scriptum est, marks the quotation beyond 
doubt, De unitate Eccles. p. 109, and Cyprian is, sv understood by 
Fulgentius, as shewn in the sequel. 

It is remarkable, that Tertudlian and Cyprian, in referring to 
lJobn v.7, have both substituted Filius * the, Sop,” for Sermo, 
“the Word.or Oracle,” in the second person. ‘Lhis was necessary iu 
‘controversy with the Satellians; who took advan’ ige of the ambi- 
guity of the term, Avyes, Or Sermo, denoling either a person, or aa 
attribute of the Deity, to wrest it tu the latter sense, As shewnino a 
former letter, explaining the nature of the Sadeljan heresy, 
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Upon the authority of Cypriax; we presume, this peculiar reading 
was introduced into the revival of Eusedius of Verceli; whence it 
passed into the Waldeasian Confession of Faith, about A. D. 1200, 
which, in expounding the “Apostlet’ Creed, has these words: le 
quel Dieu est un Trinife, comme ‘il est -ecrit en la Loy : O» Israd, 
ecoute, &c. (Deut. vi. 4,) et S Jean, I] y em a trois qui rendent 
temoignage au ciel, le Pere, le Filset le'S. Esprit: et ces trois sont 
un, Perrin’ Hist. des Vaudois et Albigeois, chap. v. p. 201, ke, 
Through the Lollards, who were disciples:of the Waldenses; it made 
its way into Wickliff’s Translation, @s remarked by Nolan, Pref. 
p. xix. which renders thus:-- And the Spirit is he that witnessith, 
that Christ is truthe: For three ben ‘that gyven witnessyng in hevene, 
the Fadir, the Sone, and the Hooli.Goost; and'these three ben oon. 
And three ben that gyven witnessyng in erthe, the Spirit, Watir, and 
Biood, and these three ben oon.” 

Here the variation from the Latin Vulgate, in two points, in sub- 
stituting the Son, and repeating the clause hese three be one, and its 
difference from the last in the Greek Vulgate, shews that it was not 
copied from either: and affords a curious variety of the text of bigh 
antiquity, farnithed by Cyprian, prior to the Vulgate, 

8. Athanasius, A. D. 326. This most celebrated of the Orthodox 
Greek Fathers, in his Synopsis of the first epistle of St. Jobn, refers 
to the disputed clause, in the following passage, more closely fen- 
deted from the original. See Travis, p. 51, &c. And his Appendix, 
No. XXXV. p. 59. Aad lastly, St: John distinguisheth what 
Spirit is of God, .and what of error; (iv. 6,) and when we are known 
to be children of God, and when of the Devil; (iii. 10.)\and cm 
cerning what sin we ougét to pray for offznders.; (v. 16,) aod that be 
who doveth riot his netghbour is not worthy of nis vocation, and cannot 
be cadled» Christ's; (iv, 20,) and, moteover, ke sheweth the unity of 
the Son with the Father, (xse ree svornves Sere bas pos ros weripedo 
war,.¥.7,): and that.eohoso denieth the Son holdeth not the Father) 
(ii. 23.) He distinguisheth farther in this epistle, saying, that this 
also.is peculiar to Antichrist, to say that Jesus Christ himself ism! 
the Son; in otder that it smay appear, that if he be not, the 4a 
might say that Aimseif is {the Som:} (ii. 22.) » And throoghoot the 
whcle epistle, heexhorteth the believers in the Lord, not to despond, 
if they are hated by the world, but rather to rejoice ; because the 
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aired of this world sheweth that the believers have passed over from 
this world, and are sharers-of the heavenly conversation. (iii. 13, 14.) 
And atthe end of the epistle; he again remindeth them, saying, 
that the Son of God is eternal life, and that this is the true God, 
aus ig adnQver, perhaps, nas voc & aAnOwos, v.20.) And that we should 
yrve this {God] (rsrw,) and keep ourselves from idols.” 

This masterly synopsis, and paraphrase of the spirit, rather than of 
the letter of this epistle, furnishes internal evidence, that it was 
really written by Athanasius himself; and, accordingly, itis ascribed 
tohim by the ablest critics, Dupin, Simon, and Wetstein. The Bene- 
dictine Editors of his woiks, however, followed by Griesbach, wish to 
acribeitto Euthalius, Elias Cretensis;-or some other aucient writer ; 
the former, desirous to invalidate his evidence against the Apocryphal 
Books of Tobit; Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and Baruch, as not Cano 
nical, which the Council of Trent pronounced to be Canonical, 
under the anathema of Pope Pius IV.'s bull: the latter, to get rid of 
his stubborn testimony to the disputed clause, in the expression, 
tw intyta re ii wpes tor watepe, because that unify is taught 
no where else.in the Kpistle. If it be objected, that no notice is 
taken of the Ho/y:Spirit, the third persom of the Trinity, it may be 
mswered, that. it is plainly intimated, and tacitly opposed to the 
Sebellian doctrine of Praxeas, at the beginning. 

And Athanasius himself, iv bis apology tothe Earperor Constantius; 
tepelling the charge of having held a secret correspondence with the 
late Emperor Constans, the brother ‘and the rival of Constantius, 
furnishes the following strong presumptive evidence, that he wrote 
the Synopsis. 

“ I didnot write to:your brother, except when the Eusetian party 
Wote to him against me, and J found it necessary, while Iwas still 
& Alexandria, 10 apologize:for myself: and: [except} ‘when he 
wdered-‘me to compose tablets of the Holy Scriptures; whichsl did, 
and sent them. (eas Se wroxtia tar Siwy yptQwy xeAevcartos auTe yo 
Waxwace, tavra.wencac, awisika.) Fore when I apologize, it 
® Gt thaty I should tell truth to your Majesty.” ‘Sed the > Ori- 
Saal, Travis, p. 152) ot Nolan, p. 131,132, note: 

The Benedictine Editors wishing, at any rate,\to get’ rid of the 
Synopsis, supposed that St. Athanasius prepared an edition of the 






















































Holy Sctiptiires, under the auspice’ ofthe Eatperor Canton, Wa 
(shat hie révisal’ was made, A."D!'346)5Nolas,’ p: Ti, 133°; bute 
fetta wtixres (Which is a diminutive ‘from wuites,) father Wi ae 
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tablet, ot small roll; than @ latge vole,’ $u0K' Hs the BiNle | 
Je's0 much more applicable 16 ‘a Synopsis, or abridgemient ¥ 
Scriptures, which Constans’ ‘might | ‘iatatatly desire; ‘than’ oh 
soluminons work, which he had already ; that we cannot Real 
prefer its application 16 the Synopsis ; with which it so éxactly corier 
ponds; © The- Beneilictines wished, thdeed, to place the Syn 
among the dilia of Athionasitis : and’ they endeavoured, ( 
idly, in the present “case,) ** tb) dhrow the “dust of Titeralure in @ 
faces, to blind the eyes of our discernment,” as acutely te 
from Whitaker's Arianism disclosed, p. 309, by Travis, p. 157, = 
4: In the works of Athanasius, is printed a Dialogue, supposed i t 
have taken place between Athanosiss and Arius, at Nice, in which 8 
the following passage : ; fs boda 
“* But further, is not that quickening and sanctifying taptim, 
productive of remission of sins, without which, no. one shall see th 
kingdom of heaven, given to the faithful, ‘by ihe thrice blessed appel. 
dation F(a» tn ‘tpispandpsce oroyaibve, ) [of the Father, Son, 
Holy Spirit.} And beside all these, ‘Trexts,). John affirms, ‘qd 
these three are one.” Algae op. Paris, 1698, Vol. it. p 409, 
Travis, p. 143, 32. ss dodo 
‘This admirable collection and Condensation. of texts relative. to 
Beptism and the Trinity, concluding \ with an, eae appeal to th the 
dispated clause ; namely, Mark i. 9; “Matt. ith, M1 , Jobn i lit. adi 
Tit ili. 5; Matt. xxviii. 19; 1 John ¥. sik 8 so "ontoraabl fo (he, 
optrit of the Synopsis, and so woshy ot ‘Athanas stys, ane ‘i 
cat's Sbatcely be persuaded that it was written bya any, other Jeane 
inteP at ‘evidence, Travis asctibed it to the foubth ae ke » Tn th em 
first ‘ations of his Letiers to ‘Gibfion ; ‘ puts a the third, “ = 
ddite’ Ut Rntifiaion: than ‘by convieten: aqcmpbacs it “a 
mi idle of the seventh century,” end imputed it-wirh Grieste ne 
to “Waxtmtis the Confessor, Abbot of the monastery ‘of “chip 
whd visited Africa fora short lime, a¥out A. Dd. 641, hen proc era) 
to Rohe, and returned fo Constantinople, about A. ‘D. i 
CHiestact' is ‘blind’ ‘to this evidence : “and ‘thos a grat cally a anes 
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the passage : som’! Mees de turers wacs, (beside other arguments and 
ists proving the Trinity, in great measure, mee irrelevantly applied,) 
1 Twavres Pans nas el tees Te uy uw. Diatribe, p- [10.] 
Here Griesbach misprints the. concluding clausule; which, in the 
Benedictine edition, is xqs ot reus ir yew. It is clearly a typographical 
error, from the omission of us, before ro... 

‘Bir Isaac Newton, indeed, whom we are sorry to see among the 
assilants of the disputed clause, thus objects to, ‘* the feigned dispu- 
tation of Athanasius with Arius at, Nice :—-For the. words cited are 
gly, ‘ These three are_ one,’ without. naming the persons of the 
Trinity before them."* How was it possible fur Sir. Isaac to overlook 





* Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Belsham, and the Unitarian School in 
general, are anxious to claim in_ their fayour, the high authority of 
Sir Isaac Newton, that great philosopher, as a Salellian, Socinian, or 
Arian, from his posthumous Letters to Le Clerc, first correctly pub- 
lished in Horseley’s edition of his works, Vol, V._ But the imputation 
is calumnions. “ 

1, Sir Lsaac had the highest veneration for the Scriptures i in general, 
and for the writings of St. Joho i in particular, whose Apocalypse he 
bas ably illustrated, And in these Letters thus expresses himself :— 
“Thave that honour for St. John, as to believe that be wrote good 
wnse; and, therefore, do most implicitly take that sense to be Ais, 
which is, {or which at least appears to me to be] the best,” Newton's 
Works, Vol. V. p. 530. 

2, The allegorical explanation of 1 John v. ia) Sir Isaac rejected as 
* forced, strained, and corrupt.”— matt Te seems,” Says he, ‘to have 
been invented by the Montanists, to give countenance to their 
Minit. - The Montanjs ts were Sabellians accor ing . to Jerome, 

* indluding tiie’ “Trinity within the barrow precincts of gne person.” 
(Trinidatem in & bractnare angustias ‘conc]udentes,) __,Netwton, 


re, ip con emning “their ‘Trinity, _proved that be was: no 


Sab lian, + bal ."g4 

$. <e The Socinians,” ‘says he, “have dealt ‘as hha with 
Qprian, while ‘they: would have this place corrupted +, (namely, his 
fitation of the ec heavenly witnesses jn the text,] f for Cyprian in 
another place, He? ad Jubianum,) Kepeats ‘the same thing. “These 
Places of Cyprian, being i in my opinion genuine, ‘seem so. opposite to 


No. 217, Fol. 50, June, 1815. Ss 






























586), . Miscellanies, 
the! wrcpaiage opens of thei preceding sentence, which ten. 
dered the” repetition ynnecessary ?:: And-.as) for . the. charge. of 
feigned,” nothing: is easier')to: bring; wor harder to. prove, this 
*¢ dle assertions.” (Matt. xii. 36.):0° |: 

“The internal evidence, we have-seen} strongly, sapperta | its, pen 
Helly ; = ene the early onteie: that ranked it among, jhe 





prove:die lestineny of the three in heaton, that J should never hax 
suspected a mistake init, (viz. the seventh verse,) could J but hare 
reconciled it with the ignorance I met with of this reading, in the 
next ave [to Cyprian's] among the Latins of both Africa and Europe, 
as well as among the Greeks,” Newtou, therefore, in censuring. the 
Socinians for their il] treatment of Cyprian, proved that he was no 
Socintan. And his objection to the text, from the supposed silence of 
the Greek and Latin Fathers of the ensuing age, being founded 
thronghout on mistake or misrepresentation of the testimonies, of 
Jerome, Phelbadius, Augustine, Eucherius, Athanasius, Gregary 
Naxianzen, Eathymius, Zygebenus, %e;) \bad., be bee belle 
informed on. the subject, be must, upon his..awn principles, haye 
acquiesced in Cyprian’s testimony 5 joined.to the internal evidence, te 
which he does not appear to. bave paid any attention. 
4. Neston was no Arian, as proved by Whiston's ein 
Memoits of his own Life, Vols. p. 249» 250. 
**! Ori or about the year 1720, L.take iti to,have been, that.J, - 
_ refused: tobe admitted.a:Member.ef the:Royal. Society by) Siz, saa 
Newton; . The case was this: -Sir Hans Sloane, Dr. Edmunt 
and myself, were once together at Child's Coffeehouse in, St.) 
Charch+yard ; and Dr. Halley.asked. me, why, I .wag not itary 
that Society? » I answered, becausethey dusst not, choose.an herelict 
Upon whieh Dre Halley said to: Sir, Hans Sloane,, that,.if he, wan 
propose mye, be would second it, [himself which, was,done.,, 
ingly. When Sir dszac Newton heard this, be. saa greatlz.c0 
yard | t [then heard, closeted some of, the, Members, 4 
“to géttid: of. mie rand told them: thf Eewas, chosen a Memitiyd 
-eoould not-be: President.” v uid sbivib 10 ylewosnott 
For this curious: apdiecthantiectolt, k was jnnsniediately, dosgtedi 


Bishop ‘Buegeti's: Third Address to. the Parsons galling hens 
Unitarians, 1615. P.21. * * * 
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remains of this most ‘belebtated of the Orthodox Fathers, 
featitied ‘to mre respect than the hatdy segation of a few-modern 
ities} interested id depreciating ‘the authority of the passage,’ because 
Wmilitéfes most" decidedly against their: prejudices; Upon doth 
accounts, therefore, we shall not ‘hesitate’ to’ attribute \the passage, 
diter’t6 Athanasius himself; of ‘to some coniemporery: writer, 
thorduhly conversant in bis doctrines. 
“Athanasius is wacceeded by Gregory Naxianzen, hie -contem- 
porary, A. D. 370, whose learning atid piety will coriseorate bis name 
Wthe latest times. This eloquent writer and acute critic, bas given 
the following admirable specitten of tis discriminating'talents, (more 
costly translatéd,) from ‘bis sublime Oration onthe Holy Lights; in 
perfect unison with Athanasius. (Greg. Nazian: Orat. 30, or Fravis, 
p.49: Appendix, xxvii. p25.) 

After apologizing for the répétitions: in his discourse, which he 
‘ascribes to the ‘awful impression made’on his voice, his conceptions, 
anf his understanding; whenever he uttered the name of Gay he 
‘thas proceeds’ : 

When I'speak of Gon, may ye be shone round about by thesne, 
"eid "the three Fights’! (‘wi Qutij wrgiareaQeri, xa rein.) Tver, 
‘indeed; according to their properties or subsistences;) (ifpany one 
so chose to call theei,) or their persons; (for we »will » sot cavil 
“debut homies, 40 Yong as thé words! lead: to the same meaning). but 
me, in respect to theit being, or Godhead, For: {the Godbead}) is 
|B Wideddidividedly; °(as T inay 6 sayj) and? is» conjoined dividedly ; 
| for the’ Godhead is one in three, and tne tunes; ove s ‘nantely;)4he 
| fthtee} ‘in whom is ‘the Godhead,’ or ‘(to speak. moté accuratels,) 
‘Which is the Godhead! (‘or yar 9 Mpcis “a “Otergs, ws heya sy 
WHS WF aie “of Oaerdg, a (tre WeagiBasteged ein) <a) “4 Gams.) Ridretb- 
‘MMHiceS and’ eNipacs, we’ will omit: neither renderiag sheiwnifg,:con 
“fililon’;’ nor the °“didision, ' Wepuration: © (wie lias CF ekenbyy avygiub» 
ar ati ‘hte rar Baligiovs,, ted Retrpidrr»:) For let as eqnablyavgid 
ee eAfision {Lot persons i) aid the Arian! divisiom fof 
J" error, diametrically opposite indeed, ' «but yradking 
wap ‘in itipiety? for Why shoald we either > compoimd» God 
erroneously, of divide him unequally? * For#6 ns (telievers)}.there 
i Gon, °the “Father; "of whom ere all things; and avs :Jpev, 
“Jere Chas) ‘by whom are aime and okz Hone getasia 
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whom ave all things :" (1 Cor. viil. 6,) ‘these’ expressions: © of when, 
by ‘whom, tn whom,’ vot separating the hatiére’s’;’ (for Heither ins 
propositions, nor the artahgemenits Of ‘the Hames wold warranting 
but characterising the properties of oné and the same uncon fused natut® 
And this is evident, because’ they’ are’ Jagalih collected ‘into one) i 
the dectatation of the ‘sattie Apostle be riot Negligently read; namely, 
© of him, and by him, and: to him, ‘ate‘all'things + to lini be ploty 
for évertiore, Amen.* (Rom. xi. $6.) ° THe Fatarn Father ard 
without beginning ; for he ‘is not ffom’ any’one :’ THe Séw) is Son 
and not without beginning ; because he is of the Father’? Wut if you 
reckon his beginning froin finie, ‘be’also is without bebinning Y fot He 
is thé maker of times, abd, ‘therefore,’ not subject’ to times. Pik 
Spikit, is truly Holy’ Spirit, prdéeeding indeed froin’ the ‘Father, 
but not like the Son; not by generation, but ‘by procession.” ‘TE We 
may be allowed in any wise to innovate concerning names, for the fake 
of perspicuity, neither does ‘tHe FATHER cease to te unbépatter, 
(sxFavrog ris ayewnciat) becanse he Legat; nor Tar Son, tobe ve 
gottén, becaiise he is from’ the ‘unbegotten Father (for how coil 
that be ?) nor is Tak Spinir absorbed either im the Father, or Wit 
Son; because he hath proceeded, ‘and becatve he is God ;  althosgh tie 
acknowledged by the Atheists. Therefore, as we lave said, theres 
one God in three [persons] and these’ three are oie.” (tig wr @ney 
Few, yal Ve rein tv.’ ~~ » enanath 

_ This Juminous metaphysical argument, uncurtdiled, faistbapl 
haps} the best comment any Wwhere’'16be found," on’ the Headinfe'doc 
frthe 6f (Ne Athanasian Cteed, without déscending itito itéstib¥edbitht 
Albtleriey, “or redandinces” OF exposition, which this enlightened 
Fu ty Ornitied = “he'also “Veided ite “inhovatitidd th THEM 
age’ df 'Schiitiare }“wihich ‘he {hdd ht scarcely alte wubles! eee 
Sane ur Herepicuity : HOWE re Rai diverdpericiet aipi ‘ra Ghabds, 
cadrmas even and, therefore, he has: intrddated ‘spatinply)' oe 


nical. term “WiwrnTa: 


sage ‘vroractis, meoowT a, aytrnoues, ke. 
pa. wan 


ae atebe? emendation’ of ih Yecenvedt redid: = 
eats is the addi tiotiaé Batte, goat rive “eryier, ph 
which id evidently fequired by ‘the’ text, ae? bontexe) aie is 
ae ty as aga part of the passage by itd 34 oD. 78, tit ia 


of Re sai eR acs of St. Bie act St. Paul’; by ‘Wgnatiis, RDB; 
by Basil, the friend and corfésponfent ‘of Gregory” 
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A.J)..338 5 by. Epjphapirs, A. Ds, 368; by Eucherius, A.D. 414; 
by Joka Damasoenus, A.D. 780; and by Nicetas, in the thirteenth 
enturys Who, wrote.a commentary an the works of Gregory Nazian- 
wy), See. the authorities, ‘Travis, pp. 161—166.* It was probably 
Gopped cut of the original, .text, by. some careless transcriber, stop- 
piag short at the second mara, or,coufounding it with the third, And 
tin defaleqtion, i in some copies, was as early as the days of Epiphanius, 
who at first quoted the; text detectively ; thopgh he afterwards sup- 
plied the Jast clause... See Travis, p, 163. 

oWaxignzen, therefore, stands acquitted of. the charge of wilful 
miquotation of 1. Cor, viii, 6, and, consequently, is an unexception- 
able witness,to, the authenticity of 1 Johny. 7, the spirit of which 
hehas so clearlyexpressed, by. combining it, with the former texts ex- 
pressive of the Trinity. 

These, powerful testimonies of the Greek Fathers, Athanasius, and 
Gregory Vazianzen, are crowned by the ancient 

\5.sbilurgies of. the Greek Church. A principal branch of which, is 
the Amsorecor selection of the Epistles of the New Testament, 
daken separately from the Gospels;; and appointed to be read in su¢r 
session, in the proper. offices. for particular seasons, Among other 
portions of scripture, this .verse is directed by the Greek, Rituals to 
beread.in its course, ja the thirty-fifth week of the year, See Dr. 
Thomas Smith's Miscellanea, 1686. Lond. p. 155, or Martin's La 
Verisé, Parte it, chap. 5- 

‘As to the antiquity of, the., Amorenes we have here, positive, ial 
that. it-was aed, ip. the, Greek Church, in. the Jih century at least. 
And Falsicins reckons, that this psage of reading the. Epistles, in the 
church service, was handed down from the Apostles themselves for 
which he quotes Clement, Constit, Lib, ii,cap,57 5, Jacolysy in. Litor- 
#4, and, Justin Martyr», Apol, 2. See the list 5; papas e rs 
doby Travis, 7.63, 450, notes. .. ovdetod) .baw ‘ska paneder 
wT 58 ann : nore. eo 

an * Grieshach. ornits, all these authorities, except Gregory, Naxian 
dle Dee and Nicetas. He adds, however, J Eu 
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iy mius auld 


Slavenic version, ancient, “edition, and s some panei Pits 


end, we may 


oe thus yengtbening his authorities, 
Fr, ue, $42, 


Bet powerful parallel text, inthe same. Epistle, 1,C 
Whose authenticity is unquestionable, 
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6 The Confession of Faith of ri Chis introdice 
the clause : 

“te Gop, i in his nature, ié trie’ and oterial, aa: ‘the Creatar of dl 
things, visible and invisible ; stich sso is’tax Som, and the Hour 
Srinit. They are also of the ssime ‘essence ‘among themselves, ac- 
cordi: to the doctrine of John the Evangelist, who says, ‘here gre 
three 3 ‘bear testimony in Heaven, THE Faraen, Tus Woup,ad 
THE Hoty SPinit, AND THs THRES ans one.” Smith's. Mis- 
cellanea, ibid. 

These two last testimonies are decisive in favour of the authepticit 
of the clause. For surely, wheri we consider the lasting’ schism that 
prevailed between the Greek and Latin Churches, from: the timeof 
the Arian and Athanasian Controversy, about the Homo-ousian.and 
Homoi-ousian doctrine of the Father and of the Son; and aboutitie 
procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and from the. Sop; 
which was maintained from both by the Latin Church 5. bnt.con- 
Aested respecting the latter by the Greek, inasmuch as the Procession 
‘of the Holy Spirit from the Son, is not expressly asserted in Scripture, 
though it may fairly be implied ; we may rest assored that the Greek 
Church would never have adopted the clause’ merely upon the gutho- 
tity of the Latin, if they bad not sufficient vouchers for it in their 
own Greek Verity ; and even; perhaps, in the autograph, and primary 
copies of St. John's Epistles, which were probably subsisting jn the 
Church of Ephesus, till the'end of the fourth century, at least’, We 
may. now revert, with greater confidence, to the Latin Fathers: 

9: Phabadius, A.D. 359, if hi¥ controversy with the Arians, 
bai xiv. writes, ‘‘ The Lord says, J will ask of my Father, and He 
? villigive you another advocate.” (Joh xiv, 16.) Phos, the Spirit is 

“another ftom the Son j as the Son is nother ftdrm the Father + 40) he 

third p Person is in the Spirit, as the second,is in:the. Son.| “All,bow- 
3 re are © one Ged) beeanse the three are one, (tres unam snot.) Nola, 
: “Hele, John ¥. 7,°i8 evidently -connected,. as a seriptot 
, clue with John xiv..16. "WithtPhaebadias concur bis contem- 
Aeanpeterics, Marcus Celedensis; wid Iatius Clarus.. See Nolan, ive 


ae 


. © The author of the Chtenion Alesandrinum, i in the fourth, to 
tury, affirms, that the originals of St. John's “writings were thes 


preserved at Ephesus, 
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° g. Jerom, A. D. 384. His ‘lin piortant testimony was given before. 
ces Hivto be regtet tert): dniwever;) that he injured the eighth verse by the 
ns omission of the clausule. 

al "ge wipustine, ALD. 3950 \-Thefriend and correspondent of Jerome. 
Out ahs ‘commentary on this,.chapter, he, uses these expressions : 

ae * Ridowhy is Christ theend? , Because Christ is God, and the end 
ore ‘if Hie Commandment. is dove, and God, is dove : because the Father, 
avd Ghd Whe Sony and: the ,Holy, Spirit, are, one,’ '—Here the foregoing 
lis ‘feerenides'to 1 Tim: in5 5 1Jobn iy,.16, decide the last reference to 
} John v. 7; which he expresses more fully against Maziminus the 


ity ti 


bal ist! Porthere ate three persons, fis Father, and the Son, and the 
of \Fidly Spitits And these three. are one, beeause they are of one sul- 
pd “Wakee': and they ate completely one, for where. there is no diversity 
he ‘of ‘nature, there is. no diversity of will. These three, therefore, 
Bi ‘who are one, on account.of the ineffable conyunction of the Deity in 
4 whith they ineffably united, is-one God.” . Travis Append, No, XXIV. 
7 “p34 Sew also Nolan, p. 552: 
fe the expression summe unum, . completely one,” Augustine 
. | ‘heladed the twofold sense of, unsty,\ both.of nature and of will , 
4 "40." Eucherius; A: D. 434.44 da.the Epistle of John, ‘There. are 
d three that bear witness -in theaven, the Father, the Word, and ‘the 
“Holy Spirit. And there are three that bear witness in earth, the Spirit, 
P “the Water, and the Blood,'’., Nolan, p.,292, Here the clausules are 


“omitted, through looseness of quotation, 

Passing oversother inferior testimonies of later writers, Bede, ‘kc. 
| "We shall close the evidence of the, Latip Fathers, with the ¢ signal tes- 
| “tiibuy of * 51 fi 
| “9. "Thacoiifesstom: of Faith of the African, prelates, = at 
‘Carthage A.D. 484; by the decree of, King Hyneric, th he Vandal and 
“Uriah, frome Africa, Mauritania, probs and. Corsica, , arounting 
\Wa6a; ‘te cdefend, by .Seriptase, the  Homa-qusian docttine of the 


““oithib tomtiality of the Son. with the Father, pgaipst ue 3 y fie pre- 
om sWhichis recorded: by, Vietor -Kitensis,. ong. of the 
Ornbedok oHishops)” in: bis : History.),of the Agndat sec 
3 See Travis, papents No. EXE p,3sentl, whe \ere it is give “% r 
el TORHIAD, 2 ove od] > 
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2 93: Miscellaniens::: 

of When they,.were , assembled. at the plage appointed for ithe 
eonference, Cyril, the Arian patriarch, appoiated. the. King’s legue, 
declined the, controversy, under pretext of not understanding Latin, 
he saised.a tamult, and ordered.all.the: Catholics present, to be beater 
with adundred cluls. Upon. this, Zugenius, the venerable Bishop 
of Carthage, and his associates, being denied: fair ‘and candid 
hearing, xetired,, but rst gaye in.a formal Profession of their Paith, 
which they. had, provided for the occasion, signed by ant nee 
their body, in the name.of the whole. 

This. masterly, argument, fully exhaustive of the subject in all it 
branches, is.1o9 Jong for insertion in this place. A few extracts from 
it, may serve to shew how conversant these 4/frican prelates werein 
the; Holy Scriptures,—Alas! how are the mighty fallen!—in' that 
benighted quarter of the world, ‘1 
worm 3 A Paorsssion or Catuouic Farrn. at 

v5 In gbedience to the Royal Edict requiring us to give an account 
of the Catholic Faith which we hold; as far as the mediocrity of oie 
talents will admit, we shall attempt, with the divine aid, a 
intimate, what we believe and preach, 

ft Einst, therefore, we are informed, that we musé give an account 
of the wily, of the substance of the Father and.of the Sor, which the 
Greeks: call Sopoucior. 

if We, profess, that the Father, and the Son, and the Holy spit 
do.49 subsist in the unily of the Godhead, that the Father subsists iq 
the prapriety.¢f his own person ; and that, notwithstanding, the Sos 
exists in .bis.proper, person, and the Holy Spirit retains the propriety 
of, his. person 5. this, we do acknowledge |in faithful confessions 
Het asserting,.that the Father-is the same asthe Son; nor -confetsing) 
the,Sqmto.be.[the same] as the Father or the Holy Spirit ; nor do 
srg keceive she, Holy, Spixit,.es that-he is either the Fatheror the 
$n, but, we. do believe that the Father isiuntegotten, that the Sons 
begotten .of the, Father, and that the. Hely Spirit is proceeding -frdm 
the, Kater and, the, Son; of one substance or essence ; becatise; of 
the unbegotten Father, of the begotten Son, and of: the proceeding 

Spirit, shere, ds ane; Godhead, apt three, propriesors:\of pars 
forasmuch, a6, Heresy springing op, (bath, inmoduiced «certain 
novelty (NOYITATAM ayARNAM) contrary, to this Cutholia orApodielt 
Faith, asserting, that the Son is not begotten of the-eubstance of the 
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but subsists “from “nothing :>im order “t6 Tefute and entirely 
slits this’ profession of impiety; which had sprang op against’ the 
faith; the Greek term ‘povii6 was introdaced {in the Nicene Creed} 
which: is interpreted ‘ of the same substance or essences’ signifying 
thetiitie “Son is not of nothing, nor'of og other substance, but that 
beistorn of the Father. . ; 
For, that the unity of the substance; and equelity-of the divinity 
af the Fatherand of ithe Son;omay be shewn, four Lord) himself 
with ia the Gospel, ‘* J and the Father‘are ‘one, (Jobn x.'30;) which 
witeferred not only to unity of will, bat 'to*one and the same sub- 
dante becanse he saith not, T arid the Father have one will, but we 
@eone, (noti unum volumas sed walim sumus.” )" 
irAfter-an elaborate ‘enumeration’ of texts from ‘the Old and New 
Testaments, proving tke antiquity and certainty of the doctrine of tie 
Trinity in Unity these’ learned Contessors appeal to that most 
important and decisive, but most mysterious textof St. Paul, 41) Cor. 
tio 421, for the first time that we'have seen it so applied by any of 
the Fathers : 

“ For the Apostle saith, ‘ there ate divisions'of gifts, but the ease 
Briarr ;and divisions »f administrations, but the same Lown; and 
disisions of operations, ‘but’ the sime Gono who worketh alt in all’ 
And certainly, be hath taught that the Holy Spirit workout these 
differences’ ‘of “divisions ‘according. to the quality and ‘merit’ of the 
partakers, when \ he distributed the differences ofthe graces “hem- 
seltess) saying at the conclusion, * but all” these ‘worketh? +2 iow’ 
AMD PRE “SANE SPIRIT; dividing severally (0 everyone acchrdiif Se 
beauilieth.' > Whence,’ thereis° no" room left for waude;' But tather tt 
Gearly!appears, thatthe Holy Spirit’is both God, atid'the! Deer of Ris 
owneill ; wiio worketh all things) and bestoweth the pffisdf Divitie 
dibpensation, | according! to the’ clioiee of: hit! Overy will) 7? ae titer 
evidehtly demonstrated sbecanse,! whtred voluntary? didtABatiod is 
dibined ‘thereis no appearance of the coridition bf lsodiudde!? oa» 
to Aad then, . they: <atras® espero) Conindet mid dis aera 
withsr Joh nov, aD toned: ons to .19 14 adJioysdau * ij 

tf Apa thatowe frightty} cote ve Ht syne or: tte ivi 
nitywith the: Parte ahd ihe \Sor! MpHe el ctarby 1A the bight, 
bbthexestimony of Jolin the Hrangeliat) Rte eatth “hove ake Pree 
thet bear: witness in’ heaven, +i? Padien! tity wR; bod ras 


ROLY SPimiT, AND THESE THREE ARE ONE.” 
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a4 LLA sequel Miace nitleriny 

onkteve, Wese-Osthadox Fathers boldly 4 to this concluding text, 
aticonclusive to “prove their argument ¢fe arer than the fight; whi 
sorely they would not, have, ventyred t ~ do, if the verse wai) 
tewhiful or spurtaus « And the sullen, silence with which the appeal 
thereto was regeived by Gyril.and, t his. Arian _associates, when the 
protest was read, to then, affords the most decisive, and _Satisfactoy 
proofpethat they/were unable .to impeach us authenticit? : Wid 
twas; the more iacumbent ypon them to have done, because the 
ipratest openly accased them of holding an impious novelty, cota 
the prinzitive, .apostalic and Catholic faith, 
mmr kD: Ta the catalogue of the prelates assembled at Carthage, on this 
occasion,’ by Huneric, the name of Vigtlius, bishop of Tapitin 
occnts. And.bis teatimony,coincides so nearly with the protest, that 
Bengelius and Porson.conjecture, that Vigilius was the author of the 
‘protest, and that from.bim, Victor Viiensts, inserted it in his histr 
of the Vandal-persecutions, .. 

Ina his controversy with Varimadus the. Arian, Vigilius, 4 
thus quotes the testimony. of the six witnesses, —‘‘ John the Eva 
runys,0 ‘dnithe heginning was the Word, and the Word was wiih { oak 

“andthe Word was.God,” (John i, 1,) —also i in bis epistle to the Par- 
thians; *:Theve are three that. bear witness in earth, the wate, 
*therdleod; and the flesh, ( caro.) and. these three are in us: (in ni 
gant) and théreare three that bear witness in Heaven, the Father, be 
Word, ari the Spirit, and these three are one.’ ” " 
5°. Tete rather surprising, that neither Bengelius, Porson, nor “Griesbith, 
“(who cites both fathers, and adduces ibe. texts,) could perceive'the 
‘Sapatked) variation between the. avotations, of Victor ¥ “itensis, ‘of 
\Wigileas Tapsensis:: 1. The, Jatter, , recites, the testimotiy OF the 
* earthly witneases ; and. this, incorrectly, substituting car fot ‘Spirttss, 


“and davipbis forrunumy but this testimony is qe y ‘the forte. 


LP igilinan proves the, divinity of Vegbum (the ‘ rd) by refer 
» Che beginning of; St. Jobo's, ts which Bot is en entirely pbattted 
“'by Viktor. . Thes assertion, of, Griesbach, th gin —_ 
"abhely ¢" Vigidins Fansensis, seems to Bi t petit + 
Aho jonear the close othe fifth century, cle fie 
venly witnesses in his book against Yerinat sth e 
Wrote” . p. (18h 
again, “The Gontroverted “seventh .versey: een is i 


2 4 ibe 
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wey, on THE TESTINONY,’ CREDIT, AXD AUTHORITY of Vipilius 
atis,. ‘and the books attributed to’him:” p.f'21). For) surely, 
‘Vitensis the historian, and the public document of the protest 
of near 400. African prelates at ‘Cavthage, A.D. 484, are of ‘much 
ber authority than the indccurate qbotation of an obscure indivi- 
dsl, like Vigilius Tapsensis, who Was either ashamied, or afraid,: to 
rite in his own name !—On this noble ‘and spirited ‘public confession 
of faith, as on a rock, unassailable by Unitatian sophistry,’ stands 
forward, immoveable to ‘the end of the ‘world, ‘thie wontfoverted 
verse, so clearly appealed to by the confesvors + ‘nor wae’ this the firsé 
time it was appealed to even by them : It was recegnized as genuine 
by the early fathers of the Latin Chitch,'Tertillian, and Cyprian, as 
we have seen, in their controversies’ with Sa¥ellians-and Arians ; 
and the authority of Cyprian, is “expressly referred to» iby 
Fulgentius, a learned African bishop, born ‘A.D, 464,* died A. D. 
498 ; ; who thus opposed the Arians, with geal’and fottitade, -though 
‘they were siipported by Thrasimond, anothet kitig of the Vandals. 

. In the Fayher, therefore,’ and “the Son, and the Holp Spirit, -we 
ichnowledge unity of substance, bat dare not confoundithe persons. 
For: St. John the apostle, testifieth caying, ‘‘ There are threethat bear 
witness in heaven, the Father,’ the ‘Word, andthe Spirit, and these 
fire areone. Which‘also the blesséd‘martyr Cyprian;sin bis epistle 
‘deunilate Ecclesia, confesseth,” sayitig, Who so’ breaketh the peace 
of Christ, and concord, acteth against Christ : ~whoso gathereth alse- 
_ Phere beside the Church, #eatteréth: | And that he wight shew, that 
the « Church of the‘one GOd "is one} he inverted: these testimonies, 
dametiately from the scriptiveri°The° Lordowsid, *d sandy the Father 


Ate ane," (John x, 30). And aghin, “of the Father,Sén, :asid)Holy 
Apirit, it is written, ¢ and these thiee"aré' onetys Johnive WdnWe, 


therefare, do not worship dné' God, "Teonsisting)” of three pants|g; but 
is@taining the rule of apostolic faith; we confess; that: he perfect 
aefrtternal Son is born, without bepthuil npy of: the perfect; end exesnal 


Father, not unequal i in power; ahd equal inenatare ; andjwe also 


osPanfess, that the Holy Spirit Is riot other ‘than God,» neither, different 
da, -Pathée, ri rior the Séai, Hot confounded in the: ee err 


or,” LIBRE BOO # ] eS22smdine ular 
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x Sidvetemeettecen Grieshach calls Fulgentins,, secul su sextt 
fere medii, scriptorum. p. (15.] 
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pdnd in bis; Teeatise on the, Trinity, heogives, the following expy. 
nation of the two, foregoing sexts,,and his inference {rom that, 
planaionts of neo sh owted belqge ol 29 b 

© Tand the Father are. ones s{John,x, 30,), The nesdatesehsnts 
teferfupum; tothe napure, {.sumus,’ to the persons. , In like reaper 
that text, ‘ There are three that Lear, witness, in, Heaven, the Father, 
the Word, and »the, Spirit, }and, these three are,one.’. (1 Johny, 7.) 
Let) Sabeliius hear ‘ sumus,’ and,‘ tres,’ and, believe, that.there, are 
Sthres persons, 3'\\Let Arius also.hear,.‘ uuumys) and not, say,. that. the 
Son is.of a different nalure; since,a different nature cannot be called 
‘unum.’ «See. Travis, Appendix, No.xx, p-18—20. ' 

+ Lbese- admirable; extracts, and) comment of, Fulgentius, to, ‘all 
that have ears.to heas,’ with-which,I shall close the testimony of the 
Fathers, are decisive to prove, that. from) the days, of. Tertullian,and 
Cyprian, to the days of Victor Vitensis.and Fulgentiys, for threefal) 
centuries, the Ccisputed verse. was actually appealed to by several,of 
the Latin. Fathers in their Controversies with the Arians and Salellian, 
Aad not.for the first time, by Vigilins, Tapsensis. 

‘And now, letus sum up the.amount.of the exterzal wihae 00 
both. sides, : 

(2 The dispoted, verse is found. io “the: ye ‘standard editions. d 
Xinenoai Stephens, and Bezas;..wbich.were .printed from. ancient 
Greck manuscripts; now lost, , I¢ is found in. the two prime sersiony 
the Jialjeand,the Vulgate; and. it ,is. found, in several of the Late 
and. Geeek, Fathers, from,,the second to the fifth centary,;, namely 
Tertullian, Cyprian, . Athanasius, Gregory Nazianxen, Phaladiup 
Jerom,, dugustine, Victor: Vitensis,and,,Fulgentius, Sc) And, beside 
these, itis fonud.in the! ancient Latin and. Greek Keisenaiet apse 
Sessions.of Faith in, bath Churchese. 9 bsq- ad 

2 :Thewispuied, verse is omitted jin,all, they snalants Greek mons 
sexipts, that, have been callated-bithestoy , bearing, a scanty. propervans? 
the whole; number, that are known: to, be ,uneollaied, inthe sere! 
Fibraries:,ef Europe and Coxstantinople,. I.is omitted in, the Agave 
wand other, derivative .versiens ; all,.gnbsequent; to, Jerom’s Voigt 
and:itcis omitted by several.gf)the early. Greek.and Lusiq Fathers. 

oH ere, the. positive evidence. appears, cogsiderably.to- outweigh the 
RELANVE GF UPOD KATIONS ACCOMM. = oe vO Lsnole: 122005% 
- Jy QQzessiens in ancignt -manuseripts;, veut poe _auipers: A 
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péidiet “absomls contradivtions, vidt' dirett! impeachment’ of faets. 
Tey oily Supply Tod For cvAjectire; and conjectural” criticism: strowld 
be sparingly and cautiously applied, before it can be eure 
giffeientauthority for altering’ thé reteived text.) Di 

eg The onission in the present cas#; can be aenaamnntgn (9 accounted 
for) from ‘Various elréeumstances. | 

1, The ‘great ‘havoc’and destruction of the ancient ‘copies of the 
Gieck’ Testament, in the Diocletian persecution especially, whieh 
faged throughout the Roman empire; as far as Britatw, but was 
ighted'in Afftca, probably occasioned a scarcity ‘of ancient Greek 
copies ; and left the remnant ‘more open’ to‘adulteration, either from 
ile négligence of transctibets; or the fraud of Heretics ;° especially 
dating the prevalence of the Arign Heresy in the Greek Church, for 
foity'years, from the death of Constantine the Great, tu the ‘accession 
of Theodosius the Great, as remarked before. ‘Yo the negligence of 
tatiscribers, we may ‘fairly ascribe other omissions likewise; euct 
a1. of re dopare; after re Orv, '2'Cor.iv.4; to bring it toa 
correspondence with thé parallel’ text, Coloss. 1. 15. ° Chiist being 
pled; the tmave of the invisitle God,” in both, and accordingly, 
it is supplied in the former case, by eleven manuscripts’ by the 
Comiplutens. Aldine, Colinzean, Pfantin, and Geneva editions + by the 
Philttentan Syriac, and’ Arabic Versions} And should ‘havé' téen 
feplaced by Giiesbach, in his corrected text. 2. The omission of the 
third clause, nas “ee reve Sarylov, ep @ Te Narra, after the ‘other 
two," 1 Cor. viii. 6, whith was quoted By several of the’ éarly Pat hers, 
tiwe have seen, Linus, Jpnativs, Basil, Gregory’ Notiahzen; Epi- 
phithius, Eucherius, John’ Damaseenas) ‘and Nicetds ;°and “edu pported 
BY the parallel text, P Cor ai Gea ys Atid to thebe Wwe “mity [add 
3. An entire clause dropped, Luke xxii between’ thie 33@andoarh 
veiies, Which should be'suppliéd, either frond Maitoxxw)'86) br from 
Math sili.'32, im order to Harmonize Sto bake “with ote! dfiér’ van 
gelists, arid’ to ftirnist an antecedent'to® % Syprod sett; Tu keXny, 34, 
Which in the re¢eived text! has pone)’~And yet hid ‘thaleriad chasm 
it Luke's (ext) has been ovetlookéd by all the Gontmedtators ‘wud 
Crities; tHE! Hades’s Mebd Analisis of Chronology job 1/4219) note 

And if we cémpufe the several instatices of \ ottitesjons: in Gieek 
Manuscripts, occasioned by similar emdtmgs} {‘epeivemata)’ , which vare 
‘Rare’ ‘by Travis) p. 170. 440; “Append: No.410p. 81483; we 











































may naturally ascribe the omission,to the disputed. clause in qnestios 
im the first instence, rather to accidess thap to fraud. . Though sfig 
the, omission was. found, in one,.of two. manuscripts, it is equally 
natural to suppose, that it.was propagated. . by, succeeding transcribe, 
who-either might not haye bad. access to, corrected exemplars, or 
might have been tinctured with the..4rien Heresy, and, therefore, 
might not have been desirous of recurring to. auch, for emendation of 
the text... —_ ; 
3. The silence of several of the, earlier, Greek agd Latin, Fathen, 
noticed by, Griesbach, is no proof at,all, that the disputed clayse was 
wanting in theic Greek Testaments. . The remarkable text, | Cor 
aii. 4—11, the strongest perhaps in the whole Bible to. prove the 
Trinity in Unity, was nog. quoted by any, of the Fathers against the 
Sabellians and Arians, until A.D, 484, in the. protest, of the African 
prelates, at Carthage,. And yet, unqgestionably, it was well knows 
to: Tertullian, Cyprian, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianxen, Basil, Ay- 
gustine, and Jerom; for its authenticity was never disputed. stodeb 
Aod Profane History furnishes similar instances : The celebratec 
decree of the Spartan Senatey ‘* censyring Timatheus, the, mysician, 
for composing.a poem unbecoming the Eleusinian mysteries 5 and 
also for corrupting the simplicity, of their ancient music, by. increasing 
Ahe:seven-stringed lyre, to eleyen strings ; which superfluous number 
»they, commanded him to retreach, leaving only. seven, as beforg ; 
~ that. alk; men seeing. the. graug seweritu of, their, city, may be deterd 
from introducing inte Sparta, anything immoral, or. nat condgciye 
to; the Aenour, of virtue.” .. Thia.decree, though passed ip, the reig® 
of: the fixst Philip of, Macedon, who.died B..C..602, and, noticed. by 
Gicera, Dio’ Chrysostom, and Atheneus, who. relate the fact, wilh 
-@ome-Nariety.ia. their sccounts;,is pot,.expressly quoted. by, any of 
(he wsivers: om ancient music, or on the Greek Dialects, or on, la¥ 
aad @overmment; untilthe time of Boethius, ,the Romap .phile 
sopher, who died A. D..525. In his book De Musica, be first gare 
a copy: of, the degree, itself,,in the, Spartan dialect, .nearly, 9 thowam 
years afier it, was. enacted. This curious, instance, ywe ome io. 
sdearned Bishop, Burgess,.in his Vindication of, Bishop Gleaver's efit 
Of the. Lacedamenian, degree, b4c..draga, Mr. Knight's Swrictitety? 
57—59. In which, the corrected edition of, tbe Dec,© jie.” 
ao Boglish translation and notes, is given, Pp. 52—5/7. 
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MRR? fhbtice® deduts fl He Partin Marbles, preserverbin. tite 
Wiicet Arundéhianam; St Oxford2> “One of these’ contains: tbe 
league tiade* by’ the cities’ Of Smyrna and Magnesia, with Seteucus 
Galliditus; king of Syria, who’ degatti fo teign B. Co24p. Bur vhis 
tale Ts Utterly “urthoticed ‘by* any Of the historians of that period, 
belt successors. See*Hales's New Analysis of Chronvloyy, vol. 
fp. 201} and Selden’s Works, vol. TT. p? 1439. . 

4. Several of the early Fathers may have designediy omitted to 
dioté the clause, if their controversies with the Swbelliaas and 
drians; because it might'not have appeared to them ‘to bea proof of 
ihily of ‘nature, in the three heavenly witnesses, but rather of the 
‘Wnily Of concurrence of their testimony to the’ Messiahsbip of Christ, 
if judiciously femarked'by Travis, p..429;and* Bishop Burgess, p. 
6. Sach ancient Pathers, whose private judgment restricted their 
interpretation of the ‘text to unity of testimony alone, would forbear 
i eite it, 'a¥ ‘Being ivelevunt, in their opinion, to the subject in 
debate. We believe that Jerome; inthe’ earlier part of his life; 
Hugustine and Facundus, ‘probably thoughout the whole-course of 
theives; Durardas and’ Walafid Strabo, so interpreted the-verse. 
Oiers, understood it Of unity of sentiment, or unanimity;-in ‘the 
‘thiée heavenly * withesses ; a meaning certainly incladed: iwethe 
phtises « aw tow, and of seis “ty sow, as adthitted. even dy» those 
Who’ utged “theni in’ ptoof of unity of nature in the persons of the 
‘Godhead’; ‘stich ‘asthe ‘4fridan’ fathers in their protest, ias-we have 
"ae ORGY the plirdses' are: elliptical; the word understood, beinc 
biost_ probably tritpa,*' which ambiguously denores: woth 24 spiri- 
‘ual substance,” and “ sentiment’ or disposition; . TThtas «iv a x. 
26," Christ and the ‘Fucher ate “a arriduey° One Spiritual .s 
‘aie’ ' as the Aather;’ Son; and’ Holy Spirit, are 10 cai, ve gvrorrnvpx 

b did’ the voine spirit,”'or °** one “epifedP substance of the 
tie ieice af biti, 1°Cér, £81124 While, (om wherorber bend, 
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€00 : Miscefanies. 
Christ and the Father, are one Spirit also, ‘in sentiment or disposition 
as when our Lord prays that his dise#ples may be one, 2s He andthe 
Bather are one,” John xvii. 11-21. " Ad? thie was ‘Origen’ vihier. 
pretation of John x. 30. *‘'We) then,’ worship the Father of the 
Wath, and the Son, the truth; being two’ things in subsistende, but 
ene in unanimity, and concord, and sameness of will.”’> (sted 
w “vropace teayuara, iv Wi, Tm “opuvete, Karty ovpPwnie, aus tH avtiren 
we SsAnuaros.) : 
This seems to be a more simple’ and satisfactory solution of the 
silence of sevéral of the Pathets; thafi that assigned: by the ingenious 
Nolan; that “ this text, (1 John v7) in the strictness’ of \the telier, 
‘decided rather in favour of the Heretics, than of the Orthoddk :” 
beeause the Sabellians, in particular, reckoned ‘o Awye¢, Nol a pervon, 
bat merely “ Reason,” an attribute’ of the Father, Inquiryy&cup, 
528—531. For surely it was not so admitted by a/dthe Orthedor 
fathers who cited it, several of whom considered the term ‘ Ads, 
as even preferable to ‘o ‘Tic, ** the Son,” because more unegui- 
vocally expressing the pre-existing divinity, and subsequent invar 
nation of Christ, John i. 114. “ 
S. “Flie silence of several‘of the Fathers, is more'than compensated 
by the éotal silence of all the Heretics from the days of Prazeavat 
least, respecting the spuriousness of the clause. Cyril and his Arian 
associates” at Catthage, A. D. 484; received the appeal thereto’ is 
sullen silent? a9 We have seen.’ And is it to be imagined, saysthe 
ledrnéd Bugéenius, Archbishop of Cherson, tn’ Russia, in his letter te 
Mai that’** that nd oe Would liave complained: of the supposed-adel- 
tetatiod Of the text ? Fhiat none ‘ofthe ' Heretics would havé te 
_ prbactied the Catholics with -s6 great ait émpostate > “Among the 
Arians éspecially, who were'called epon to defend thentsel ves agaist 
thoe African 'bistiods; who sfrénaduily urged’ the text agwinst them, 
and opel) 'tobénviet them of falsehdod:?” No, surety: Matthet, 
Prefat.ad Epistolas Catholicas, p. lix. vol. ville N. T° °° di 
“If then, we ¢dinpiife” thé’ pésnive evidences of the Standard Eé- 
tions, the two earliest Ferifons; ai several of the ‘early Fathers, aod 
Liturgies both’ Greek aud Latin,-in favour oF the disputed verse] wit 
the negative evidence of Greek MSS. later Versions, and svat! 
Greek Fathers; and the silente of ell‘the Heretics te impugn it 
with the silence of some Fathers’ to addiieé it ; we scem fully wi 
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egimesy against, the. disputed verse, 

het US. paw proceed taexamine 

de oekiol so) Bd Das dyweRvaL evipence, 

od Bhia most; important, bragch of thesargument, Grieshach,.as ital, 

dispaithes thus slightly and slightingly : p. (24) 

ottubastly, im these words, .we.touch on the principal internal argu 

ments, (though very light indeed,) with which some have.undertaken 
th defend: the. genuineness of this-yerse. 

soikoff.'Bhe connection. of the. seventh verse with the prrcding and 
fellowing verses, requires its insertion, 

Rif" John. had respect. to. Christ's discourse, John vy. 31--39; 
compared with John viii, 12-18; and wished to prove to his readers 
thesame that Jesus tanght there: on which supposition, the seventh 
verse cOnid scarcely be wanting.” 

»Of the four temaiaing arguments, the fourth and fifth, relating to 
theceaternal evidence, have been noticed in their proper places the 
tutdiand sixth are futile indeed. 

In order to consider these two principal arguments, with the atten- 
tiomtewhieh they. are jQstly entitled, we shall lay before the reader 
—* paragraph, closely rendered. . 

wh a 1 John ¥.,$r-9- 

i "66 Who j ia he. that .overcometh the world, but he that believeth 
tat Jesus is the Soniof God.| G, This.is he that came by wafer and 
Weed; even Jesus: Christ ; not by water, only,-but by, water and 
Udedis. and it is. she Spirit that testifieth, because the spirit.is Truth. 
> Bor: there. ase three that.testify [in, heaven, the Father,.the Mord, 
atthe: Holy Spirit.,.and,, these, three sare one, 8: And there, are 
thiog shat. testisy:in,earth,).sthe, Spirit, and the Watergand.the Blood: 
wnddhee three agree inane, .Q, 4f wa, reesive.the tenimany of nen, 
thaltenimony, of Gad is greater. ; for this is the testimony which He 
hath testified of Rig Bow, joy clo ay Sahoo rioluda bo Ao\prt 

Bhe-dtiki al ais passage:ia to.prowe,{hat;, grapd article, of one, Faith 
aad Hope snamnely thar Lesusyis, the. Chrint she Son of, Gods, and that 
believing: ini bis memes We sight have eternal, life. Vets. Maes 
Jobe sx, go . noise! jaisl 22M aeoiD Jo sons ive dvi: £3 


“Phescprook caf, ahin xe8t4\.09.tha,.ebuvdgnt, testimony, given of 
Christ's divine and Auman nature, at his first baptism ‘‘ by water,” 
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when be he was declared to be the Son of God, and confirmed by the 
witness of the Spirit resting upon | him, as recorded by the Baptisi. 
Matt. iii. 16, 17; John i. 32—34. And again, at his second bap- 
lism, Luke xii. 50, by water and blood issuing from his pierced side 
on ‘the cross; proving that he was the Son of man ; as recorded by 
John the Apostle. Jobn xix. 34, 35. 

__Nor was the foregoing testimony given singly by the Spirit of 
Truth, John xvi. 13 ; it was given conjointly by the Trinity in Unity, 
by ‘the three heavenly witnesses ; by THE Fatuer, at his baptism, 
and at his transfiguration, calling him, his beloved Son; and at his 
resurrection, when he was declared to be the Son of God, with 
power: Matt. iii, 17; xvii-5; Rom. i,4; by rae Worn, himself, 
when after his ascension into heayen, where he was before, Joho i 1; 
vi. 62, he sent the promise of the Holy Spirit to his disciples on the 
day of Pentecost. John xiv. 16, 17, 26; Actsi.4; ii. 33. And 
by the Hoty SPIRIT, who testified ofhim. John xv. 26; xvi.7—11; 
Acts v. 32, 

Neither was the foregoing testimony to his human nature confined 
to the woler and Livod; he was further proved to be mortal man, by 
the Spirit or life, which he breathed out on the cross. Matt, xxvii, 
50; John xix.30; Luke xxiii.46; 1 Johniii. 16. And these three 
earthly witnesses agree in one ; namely, in the reality of Christ's 
human nature, superadded tothe divine, Hence, the Apostle con- 
cludes ; If we receiye the testimony of men, John the Baptist, and 
John the Evangelist, to the human nature of Chiist, John i, 32; 
iil. 265 xix, 355 1 Jobn i iii,.16; the,testimony of God to his divine 
nature is. greater 5 as verified by the. Joint testimony of the whole 
Trinity, that He is the Son of God. _. 

1. If this close .analysis of the atgument, be correct, ihe seventh 
verse is naturally and necessarily connected with the sixth and eighth; 
in order to confirm, the sing/e testimony of the spirit in the sixth yen, 
given rather abscurely, and by way of inference ; by the full testimony 
of the Trinity in Un nity jn the seventh verse ; which is.called * the jest 
mony of God” in tbe njnth; andis contrasted with the testumopy, i 
the earthly witnesses in the eighth, To this, Porson objects : “ If the 
spirit that witnesses in the sixth verse be the Holy Spirtt, “(whieb, 
I think, cannot be doubted, ‘ because the spirit is truth ;) why #8 ibe 
epithet [Holy] after being twice omitted (in the sixth,) added in the 








seventh, fo mark a distinction without a difference ?” Letters, p. 397. 
To this specious objection, indirectly attacking the authenticity of the 
seventh verse, Wolan judiciously answers: ‘* Because, when the 
Holy Ghost is mentioned by himself, ‘ the Spirit’ becomes his suffi- 
cient designation. Vide John i. 33; iii.6; vi. 63; vii. 39, But 
when he is mentioned with the Father and the Son, the epithet ‘ holy’ 
is necessary to distinguish him among the persons, as the Father and 
Son are equally spirits. Matt. xxviii, 19; 2 Cor. xiii. 13 ; [John iv. 
24; Gal. iv.6.] The epithet, added with so much propriety in the 
seventh verse, would have been absolutely improper in the sixth; as 
the Spirit there means the ‘ Spirit of Christ,’ such being the proper 
designation of the Holy Ghost, where he is considered as the Spirit 
sent by the Son, to bear witness of him, in the passage before us; 
compare Rom. viii. 9; John xv. 26. The Holy Spirit is, on the con- 
trary, his proper designation, when he is considered as the Sanctifier ; 
abeing coequal and coessential with the Creator and the Redeemer, 
rather than (as) a spirit proceeding from either. As the human spirit 
ismeant in the eighth verse, the epithet holy is, of course, as pro 
perly omitted in this verse, as it is retained in the preceding. 
Inquiry, &c. p. 569. | 

2. The seventh verse gives the joint testimony of the three hea- 
venly witnesses, which our Lord himself had given before in detail . 
when he appealed. 1. To the truth of his own testimony, respecting 
lis character, John viii. 14; v.31, 36; viii. 18. 2. To the testi- 
mony of his Father, John v. 37, 38; viii. 18; whom he called 
dey matten, ‘his peculiar Father,” John v.18; and was called 
himself, rx sdiw ise, “ his peculiar Son.” Rom. viii. $2; intimating 
unity of essence, or sameness of nature. 3. He appealed fo the 
lestimony of the Holy Spirit, John xv. 26; xvi. 7—1T. 

3. Eugenius, the very learned Archbishop of Cherson, proves the 
Necessary insertion of the seventh verse, from the grammatical struc- 


tare of the Original, which would indicate a false concord, if it - 


were Omitted, for the masculine adjectives, teng of pogrugurrss, 
te properly connected with the three persons, “co tiareg, ‘0 Aoyos, nas 
 Titvua &yeer, in the seventh verse; and again, With the component 
patts of the Logos, in his human nature, which, by the grammatical 
gute called attraction, (see the Port Royal Greek Grammar, B. VU, 


Cap. 1, p. 319, Lond. Edit, 1797,) are connected with the heavenly 
; Tt2 
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witnesses, through the Logos. And this figure i is Dot unfrequent with 
St; John! See John xiv. 26; xv. 26; xVi. 13; in all w bich cases, 
‘the’ emphatic pronoun, sire, though immediately connected’ with 
Te Piya to ayiov, OF, To write THs @AnStias, is attracted to the 
foregoing masculine noun, ‘¢ sagaxdnres, which, in the last 
itistanice, is thrown back as far as the 7th verse ; as ingeniously 
retiatked by Nolan, p. 260, $65. ‘Whereas, if the seventh verse be 
suppressed, the same masculine adjectives Tele oF pagrogurras, are 
improperly connected with three neuter nouns, ro MVE, NAb TO 
S9eg, xai ro aime, in the eighth verse. And that St. Jobp 
did not confound masculine and neuter genders is evident from his 
connecting re sve, singly, with a neuter adjective, ro pccgtugen, 
in the sixth verse. And, principally, to avoid this apparent gramma- 
tical solecism, we are persuaded, some of the Fathers adopted that 
forced, unnatural, mystical interpretation of the three earthly wit- 
nesses, personifying ‘‘ the Spirit,” into the Father; ‘ the Blood,” 
into the Son ; and *‘ the Water,” into the Holy Spirit ; like Augustine 
and Facundus; ot by a variation of the terms, * the Water,” into the 
Father ; * the Blood,” into the Sun ; and “* the Spirit,” into the Holy 
Spirit, like Eucherius.* 





ee eee 


* This mystical interpretation’ is represented by Porson, 2s the 
** strongest proof that the seventh verse is spurious.’——* | do te 
assert (says he) that no writer in his perfect mind, could possibly 
adopt this al/egorical exposition of the eighth verse, if the seventh 
were extant in his copy."~——“ I appeal to any orthodox readet, 
whether-he would force an indirect confession of his favourite doctrine 
from ore text by torture ; when be might have a clear, full, voluntory 
evidence froi itd next neighbour.” Létters, p: $11, °378—— 
But these three Fathers anquestionably read the seventh verse in their 
copies of the New Testament, along with ali the Pathers of the Latin 
class. Augustine cited it, as we have shewn ; Fucundus expressly 
mentionéd the ¥arth/y witnesses ; by Griestdch's account, which are 
necessarilpoontrasred: with the heavenly; and Luckerius cites both 
verses, a8 we thave ‘seer ; and iti bis'questions, although he notices 
the mystical interpretations, he prefers the natural. “ John seems te 
me to tefer to that passage of: his “Gospel; xix. '84, concerning the 
water aad blood that flowed fiom Christ's side ; compared with the 
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‘. The last clausule, ngs ob Tene tig To iv sicw, in the article re, 
prefixed to fy, proves the existence of the former clausule, in the 
eerenth verse, xcs ‘wror ob Tees ty aot. For this article necessarily 
inglodes reference, 

Thus, ro fy, ‘the one” talent in the parable, Matt. xxv. 18, 
plainly relatés to ivy, ‘* one” given to the unprofitable servant, shortly 
before verse 15. And in the Greek Septuagint Version of the Old 
Testament, there is not in Zrommius Concordance, a single instance 
of t9 i» where the article is not subservient to reference of some 
kind or other, And hence, ‘‘ supposing the seventh verse not to 
exist, the phrase ei ro iv of the eighth, is a deviation from the 
ordinary usage without example,” as candidly confessed by Bishop 
Middleton on the Greek article, p. 641—647. ‘* I do not perceive, 
(says he) iow the present reading of the eighth yerse is to be recon- 
ciled with the extermination of verse 7," p.647. This is the reluc- 
tant, and therefore more valuable testimony of a disciple of Porson ! 

In this clausule, the preposition as seems to be redundant, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew idiom. Thus snx wa) ss cage, wsay LXX. Gen, 
ii, 24, is rendered in the N. T. eagé wie, ‘* one flesh,” Matt, xix, 6. 

But, it may well be asked, how came the Complutensian editors 
to expunge the clausule from the eighth verse, and to transfer it so 
injudiciously to the seventh verse ; suppressing the proper clausule of 
the seventh, ros of rosie eveios ? 

We may answer, through improper d®ference to the authority of 
the general council of Lateran, A, D. 1215. 





words, “inclining his head he gave up the ghost or spirit,’ xix. 305 
but some explain, &c, Griesbach in his citation, p, [17] dishonestly 
suppresses the term mihi, which marked Euchgrius’s own opinion. 
Therefore, Porson's ‘* strongest prot of its spuriousness” falls to 
the ground. 

Bat how came this mystical interpretation to be adopted i) any 
ofthe Fathers? Probably, to. avoid the grammatical solgcism 
tforesaid. Even Eugenius, Archbishop of Cherson, who: firmly 
Maintained the authenticity of the seventh verse, adopted weneiie 
interpretation of the eighth. See his Letter to Matthass p, lui, 
Tarte ds 7a eumBore sos to me, 2S dewren “0 warn. ts Fs Be 
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This most numerous council of the representatives of the Greek 
and Latin churches was chiefly convened for the examination of 
certain opinions of the famous Italian father, Joachim, founder of the 
congregation of Flora. These opinions were accused of Arianism, 
and were unanimously condemned by the council. In their acts, 
written in Latin, and translated into Greek, we find a reference to 
this verse: “‘ It is read in the canonical epistle of John, there are 
three that bear witness in heaven, the Father, tlhe Word, and the 
Holy Spirit, and these three are one.” Joachim, it seems, had inter. 
preted tres unum sunt, to signify unity of consent only, in these 
heavenly witnesses. And he justified the interpretation, by alleging 
that the same words were found also in the eighth verse, according to 
some copies (sicut in quidusdam eodicibus invenitur) as well as in the 
seventh: bat in the eighth verse, being applied to the earthly wit- 
nesses, where they could only express unity of consent or of tes- 
timony, he contended that he had a right to take them in the same 
sente in the seventh verse too. To counteract this heretical intet- 
pretation, as they considered it, excluding unify of substance, the 
Fathers of the Council expunged the clausule in the eighth vene, 
as &ppears from their Greek translation of their acts, in whichit is 
omitted. And in this they were followed by Thomas Aquinas, who 
says, that “ it was not extant in the érue copies of the eighth verse; 
bat that it was said to be added by the Arian heretics, to pervert the 
sound understanding of it in the seventh verse.’ On the contrary, 
we have the valuable testimony of Professor Porson, assuring us, that 
“ twenty-nine Latin MSS. the fairest, the oldest, and the most correct, 
in general, have the clausule of the eighth verse,” Letters, p. 152. 
Hence, the Complutensian editors found it necessary to apologize 
~ for omitting it in the eighth verse, by pleading the authority of the 
Lateran council, and of Thomas Aquinas, against Joachim, in their 
marginal note, referring to 1 John, v. 7, 8, which is given entire by 
Travis, Appendix, No. xl. p. 80. 

The Lateran Council, however, have given their powerful sanction 
to the authenticity of the seventh verse, by reciting the following 
variety of it in their Greek translation of the Acts. 

“Ors eng thoi oF pegtuetrTes av Te wgare, ‘@ Tlarng, Agyos, xas Tlnvpe 
myer’ nas Tere: (1. eros) of ree ip crow, 
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Here, the omission of the articles before Acyes, and nya, proves 
he translation. Still, however, the acquiescencé of the Greek patri- 
uchs of Constantinople aud Jérusdlem, who were present at the 
council, and of the deputies of the patriarchs of Antioch and Alex- 
qdria, who attended in their stead; and the concurrence of the 
representatives of the Oriental church, in these acts, fornish indis- 
putable evidence, that the seventh verse was no where controverted 
in the thirteenth century. 

5. Griesbach himself, has furnished strong evidence to the authen- 
ticity of the 7th verse, from the acknowledged ‘currency of the 
phases, iy Ta Tem’ Kb, ey Tees » Storms" MAb, TH Tei iv, in the 
wntiogs of Gregory Naxianzen, Euthymius, Mauropus, &c, ‘“ which 
(says he) were framed, perhaps, according to the analogy of the eighth 
verse,” p. [10] but rather, according to the analogy of the seventh, 
in which the heavenly witnesses are introduced, but not in the eighth, 

To the authority of Griesbach, on this question, we shall not 
hesitate to oppose, and prefer the authority of a celebrated Germian 


editor and critic, the learned and judicious Ernesti, with whose” 


observations we shall close this minute and elaborate survey of the 


whole external and internal evidence; which, we humbly trast, will’ 


be found exhaustive of the subject, and set the controversy at rest 
in future. 

“ If the genuineness of the séventh verse depended on Greek 
MSS. alone, and was to be estimated by them solely, Griesbach would 
have gained his cause. But although the Greek MSS. take a lead 


in this inquiry, yet learned and skilful critics require other helps also. 


In my opinion, its connection with the antecedent and subsequent 
verses prevents me. from subscribing to their decisions, who think 
this verse ought to be expunged : for, in the ninth verse, 4 comparison 
is introduced between the testimony of men, and the testimony of 
God himself; in which the Apostle undoubtedly refers to these 
heavenly witnesses, of whom he had made mention‘a Tittle’before.” 
Instit. N. T. p. 109, or Bishop Burgess, on the Spartan Decree, 
p. 62. 

INSPECTOR.” 

June 6th, 1816. 
(To be continued.) 
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...) on, “HE CHURCHMAN ARMED 
AND. 
DUNS SCOTUS. 
Siz, 

My letter, inserted in the Antijacobin of April last, was certainly 
too brief for the importance of the subject, but it was drawn up ander 
circumstances which would have apologized for any inaccuracy, It 
seems, however, so far to have answered my. purpose, that our 
Scotch Dunce, if he will so style himself, and he best knows .the 
soundtiess of his own claim to that title, has found the grossest per. 
version necessary for the purpose of maintaining his accusations. This 
charge I shall first make good, and then, with your leave, explainat 
Jength the different subjects of Davies and Rotheram, with the agree. 
ment of both with Hooker. In the first place, I bad expressly stated, 
that no church could exist, nor sacraments be administered, without 
bishops, or persons, under whatever denomination, having their pe- 
culiar authority ; and it was shown, by a reference to the Episcopal. 
charch of Scotland, that union with the civil polity was not neces 
sary to its existence. See p. 410. The church of Christ is, &c.. Yet 
does this dance in his last letter, page 465, make an absurd apostrophe 
to the shades of Knox and Melville, as. if. any thing had been said 
excusing their rejection of episcopacy. Nay, the very paragraph 
above quoted Contains an explicit condemnation of all such. *‘ Hence, 
all who imitate their proceedings of bishops sin thereby.”!!! They 
altered ‘the essential form. As a certain tenet of Calvinism renders 
necessary, they, with Calvin and Beza, reduce the sacraments to mete, 
inefficient signs, and, of course, ordination becomes a mere matter,of 
decehty and order. Surely the, outward form.of the infant christian 
chiréh thay be the best and wisest, which an infant church could.as 
vei abd ya not the best and wisest for a national establishment, This 
seeing 8: if-evident, “as to need no proof. Nor does it appear:where 
the faalréxists, of Asserting that the form of external polity, which shis 
it pet SpabEte Be Tn agreeable fe the forms and civil politnat 
th 4 lé, &c. That bishops shouldbe peers of the realm; thet, 
ths ago “aie piney» 


a Be divided into didceses, dioceses into, parishes; 
wi 


f 

ifitt atthdedtons ‘placed here and there ; that marviages 

a3 1 take place before noon, &e,, are all the external polity,,wiaeh 
on gv 


awhily be -allered, agreeably, to the farms and customs. of any 
: Prokessn ‘thé ee ih Politica! oni Fae will ni 
ate fh ‘the’ adoption of § measpres im, apy union with, 
ist Me ‘deein béneficial, and if these, affect. neiuher 
pric oe; He “18 thé duty. of christians to submit to, thos 
; yom perfidps, more advantageous terms might be devin 
sed. Thus, for'instande, ‘we subdapit to the great incunveniegce of the 


en! 
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mugistrate, appointing which of the clergy should succeed to a vacant 
bishopric. Yet we could-not submit to his appointing any layman to 
that office. Lastly, Rotheram is styled a Latitudinarian, because in 
thisessay he does not enforce doctrines or essential forms. Any 
dence, however, might have guessed thar this having been sufficiently 
executed by Davies, rendered any farther addition unnecessary. Rotheram 
was, therefore, introduced, because hé did not go over ground already 
owell beaten. And so far from being Latitudinarian in his essay, it 
wasactually written in opposition to. Blackburn, the leader of that 
very party. © This I distinctly pointed out, and urged in my letter, 
brief as it is} twice. Yet this point, so important and so necessary 
for'a right comprehension of Rotheram's meaning, our egregious 
dunce has wiéfully overlooked. I, therefore, think myself justified 
ineonclading, on these premises, that he found bis first letter suffici- 
ently answered ; but -from pride, conceit, or some worse motive, 
could not bring himself to allow it. Indeed; 1 strongly suspect that 
the'writer is Hot an episcopalian himself—Lhus much for Dunce 
Scotus, 

Ishall now endeavour, more distinctly than before, to point ont 
theagreement of Rotheram with Hooker and Davies. And if any 
of my readers should suspect, from the following quotations, that our 
dune has read neither, I beg leave to prevent such a conclusion, 
by premising the words of Hooker in the beginning of Sec, 5, book 3. 
“ But so easy is it for every man living to err, and so bard to wrest 
fromiany ‘man’s mouth the plain acknowledgement of error, that 
what hath been once inconsiderately defended, the same is commonly 
persisted in.as long as wit by whetting itself is able to find out any 
shift, be it never so slight, whereby to escape out of the bands of 
present contradiction.”” Now, as Rotheram is charged with holding 


latitadimarian principles, the following extracts from the essay, inserted. 
inthe Churchman armed, will prove the wilful falsehood of auch: a, 


charge ; ‘wilfal certainty in any one who had read thereip as follows: 
The pages referred to are those of the Churchman armed, yel, the firat. 
“ For‘as amongst various religions he (i.e. the supteme istrat 

isbound to choose the best, so is he bound, on the same principles, to 
chose the best amongst the different sects of the only wue religion. 
For'the same reason that he prefers (ruth to falsehood, when bis 
choice ties between them ; be mast also, where, there, are different 


degrees and mixtures of troth, prefer the purest defore that. which. 
bab Th it ia°greafer mixture of corruption.” p. 196, Latitudinarian . 


trufty!1! 
Hear'agains |“ But the chorch wil! provide farther, that none but 


its gehninedoetrines be: taught by those to whom. it commits .the. 
office af public #nstraction. For their direction, it will provide a 


lager ‘scheme of dociries, garding more particularly mgr the 

ertots, which have frat Vibe to time pregailed, It will 
reqiite their assent to this system of doctrines, and bind chem. by 
tome’ proper engagement, to frame their, public instructions agreeably 
Wit, The church owes this to its own preservation. 


> 
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“These regulations are necessary for maintaining the peace; otder. 


and safetyof the church, and for preserving the parity of its doctrines, 
The magistrate, therefore, will protect the church in the use of thei: 
and will.enforce the observations by bis own authority.” p. 205, I 
fear someoiher ‘dance will call R.a bigot, high-priest, &c. &c., for 
thus eaforcing:doctrines. In my former letter, I stated whiat was the 
design of Blackburn in the confessional, to which R.'s. essay is:att an’: 
swer, The following passages from Rotheram's, will completely 
prove this. ‘‘ But the confessional contains many passages of a very 
different nature, passages which not.only ee So of some parts of 
onr constitution, but which imply a strong dislike of the whole; 
which deny that religion comes in any respect under the notice of the 
civil magistrate, or. that it ought to form any connection with goverm- 
ment, and which, in.a word, strike at the:root. not only of our owa,. 
but of ail religious establishments, and with establishments at the root 
of all order in religion.” p. 212. In the next page we have; “ For. 
thisend I (Rotheram to wit) bave attempted to shew, on the principles 
of plain sense and common prudence, the use and necessity of estas 
blishments in religion, to show how materially the civil and religions 
powers unite in the common course of things, and in how many 
respects the union is.clearly for the advantage of both.” It is unne 
cessary that I should here expatiate, and fill your pages by sbewing. 
that doctrines and internal forms are completely out of the question}, 
that what is here advanced, is applicable to all religions, ancient and 
modern.. Afterwards he shews cae these observations are applicable. 
to christianity. In p. 230, we have the following sensible remarks... 
“ They who seek for a model of church povernment, in the first 
and earliest state of christianity, and pretend that no age is at liberty. 
to vary from the forms in which it then appeared, fall into the same, 
mistake as those did, who sought for a model of political government,: 
in the first families of mankind. Both reason from society in its fit» 
rudiments to society, in its state of highest advancement, as if it were® 
to be supposed.that it ought to retain precisely the same form under 
every degree of increase, and under every variation of circumstances: 
The error arising from the supposition in the case of civil society, 
hath been long ago refuted with such strength and mastery of argument,’ 
that I presume no one, will now venture to maintain it, But. the 
same kind of error seems still/to be floating in men's minds with 
regard to religious society, though what Locke hath done for civil.go 
vernmentit, Hooker ath performed in favor of ecclesiastical. polity.” 
Whoever will turn to p. 245, 267 & 8, will find other passages to 
the same import, proving. that no doctrine, nothing about noity, 
schism or separation, or the obedience: due by members of the 
to ar ier, or.the ministerial commission, or*separation from 
church membership.; tbe headings and.subjects of Davies's eighth dit: 
course, were in the least discussed by Blackburn and Rotheram, andj: 
therefore, to apply the.expressions of the latter, to.the. matter of tbe’ 
former, is one of thos: perverse misapplications of intellect, wh 
we now-a-days have a> frequently to lament. But here my “me 
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wed the patience of your readers cal! Jondly, on me to conclude for the 
pment, intending, with your leave, to complete my undertaking next 
month, 


Your sincere well wisher, 
ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. 
P.S..1 beg it to be understood, that no other person bas seen, or 
bea consulted, upon these letters. 


RN com 


Laturgicus on the Remarks of Miso-Prig: 


Siz, 

‘Taover I entirely concur with your Correspondent in the last 
sumibér of your ‘ Review, who signs himself ‘‘ Miso-Prig,” in the 
rem@atks which he has offered onthe subject of clerical conformity ; 
yet Papprehend that his zeal for propriety and deccrum has led hf 
waéwhat farther than the occasion will justify, and has prompted 
bimpin part; to censure where no censure is due. ‘ 

ibis strictures on the clergyman who adopted the innovations 
which he specifies, I, for the most part, coincide ; bat when he says, 
“Mf the Prayer for all conditions of men,” he, (that is the Cler- 
“gman whom he censures) read the prayer that may be said after 
“any of the former,” that is, after any of the occasional prayers 
ecept'those for the ‘* parliament and for all conditions of men !"—I 
homily’ eénceive your Correspondent is himself in error. I am 
awarejinideéd, that, in most modern editions of the liturgy, the pray- 
et, Which is entitled, ““ A prayer that may be said after any of the 
fore; “is printed immediately before that “ for the High Court of 
parliatent;"’ but it must be notoriou. to all Clergymen of any stand- 
ing the’ church, that it used always ‘till of late years, to be printed 
immediately after the ‘prayer for all conditions of men.” © Ihave 
just'tdmined the tive following editions of the liturgy, noOw in my 
posession, viz’: “Oxford 1682, Oxford 1752, Oxford’ 1754, ‘Carn- 
widget 769; Cambridge 1762,’ which ts Baskerville’s Celebrated edi- 
ton? and’ in every one of them the prayer in question ié’ plated the 
ast. Of the “oceasional prayers, ‘and by what abthority its” positiof has 


vee@aitered, I have tievér been ablé°to ‘learn. © Perhaps tle Syidics’ 


of the two ‘University preisés “may be able to assign a reason for the 


tieration ; bat’ P greatly fear that they bave no Better'reasbn td give, 


than they have fur fhe omission ‘Of the first copulation } and in’ that 
partof the Lord's Prayer; which iscalled the doxology, and which 
S00W-aidays ‘always printed chad; “ For'thine’ is the kingdom, ‘the 
power; ‘unid*thie glory,” a&c. &e IF confévs that thy ear could never 


ecoticile itself ‘to this omission, ‘which’ takes mach ‘ftom the 


and solemnity of the clause, dnd reduces it to ‘a Tevel with 
‘he fippaney of modern fine writing. . 


lathe hope: that ‘these hints may meet’ the eyes of “ those whom” 
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it may concern,” to attend to them, through the medium of your 
widely-cireulating miscellany, and may ‘indues them to detect 
correct others similar innovations; I subscribe myself, 
Sir 
“Xout Friend, 
LITURGICUS) : 





ee es 


Brief Animadversions on some late Resolutions of certain Clergymen, 


with respect to a new Bill for the appointment of Curates in par- 
ticular cases. ; 


Ir has been very generally understood, that the Bishops of Londos, 
Lincoln, and Peterborough, have been for some time employedin 
revising, digesting, and consolidating, the, several acts relating to the 
tesidence Of the clergy. This measure has been im 
demanded 1 das known perplexities.and inconvenience of the existiig 
laws, and the high character of the members of the episcopal com 
mittee is the best warrant for the. adequate execution of the trast 
which has been reposed in them. The. Bill is now. nearly ready tobe 
submitted to the Legislature, and has given-rise to a transactionia 
the diocese of Bath and Wells,, so fall of intemperance and-indisere- 
tion, a3 not to be paralleled even in these times of ecclesiastical 
division and confusion. ple 
“© Ta consequence of a circular letter from their Rural Deanyithe 
Beneficed Clergy of the Deanery, met. at Castle Carey, on thedd 
instant, (the Rural Dean in the chair) and unanimously adoptedthe 
following resolutions.” : i; oe 
By what authority did this Rural Dean issue this circular letter, 
assemble a synod of the clergy, prepose a specific subject tothe 
consideration, and take their opinion on a subject, which isonlyin 
contemplation, and which three weeks after their discussion of it, % 
not in a state to be submitted to the Legislature, The Archbishopiof 
Cantetbury himself possesses not the power of directing the: pr 
ceedings of the convocation, which was assumed by this Rural Dean, 
and the precipitate conduct of bis. companions in presumption: tends 
naturally to prejudge a meditated, improvement of the: law.) The 
title, of ““ the. beneficed clergy of the Deanery of Carey, #0 
imposipg falsity. Some of the preferments annexed to their sign 
tures, are oot situated in the. Deanery, if the Liber Valorum my 
be trusted, and not more than half the parishes in the Deanery had 
representatives in this self-appointed synod. Did the absentees dissent 
from the principles on. which the meeting was called, or were they 
unworthy to be admitted among the Doctors of Divinity, Canons Rest 
dentiary, Prebendaries, Rectors, Vicars, Perpetual Gurates, 
« Beneficed Clergy of the Deanery,of Carey ?’)) 24r i pe 
After some preliminary observations on the perpetual interference 
of the Government, and the Legislature, occurs: the. fol 
paragraph : 7 ow Tr. 
« Devoted from an early age to follow a path from which there * 
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go return, we have not the facility allowed to other men of abandon- 
ing:a calling, when’ it isomade “irksome. We enteréd tpon our 

jon, vpon- a faith: that ine rights and edvantagés should be pre- 
served to us entires by the justice of our country ; but we now too 
late lament our error, for we perceive that every session of Parlia- 
ment deprives “us ‘of some natural or accustomed privilege, enforces 
newiriVatintis, arid imposes additional burthens.” 

It is not possible that these gentlemen should regret their devotion 
to the ministry more deeply than we do, and in the sincerity of our 
hearts’ we wish for the good of the church, that, in their case, the 
ofits was not -indeliblé. ‘The service of Iscariot is not wanted. In 
declaring that the entirety of the rights and advantages of the pro- 
fasion was the ‘motive with. which they'entered upon it, they have 

their own’ condemnation y it is-not necessary for other 
men to hold them-ap ‘* to pudlic scorn, as objects meriting universal 
a." itt . 

Some: vague declamation ensues, in a style of the most turgid 
ifectation, and comprizing no inconsiderable portion of nonsense ; 
eg.“ A Christian priesthood identified with the Parliament and the 
Throne,” The following sentence betrays their political sentiments, 
which are in exact correspondence with their ecclesiastical actions, and 
seem to recommend a change of ministry. . 

“We behold with alarm, a disposition in the framers of the Bill 
to invade our just rights: we are disquieted not for ourselves only, 
sd'forour poor transient interests, but for the permanency of public 
fetdom:"' How generous, pathetic, and patriotic! !. “ We cannot 
@atémplate soch an jndieation of dangerous principles, as is mani- 
fested in the clauses under our eye, (mind your eye, Gentlemen ; it 
ina precious article for so large a company !) without feeling for the 
liberties and rights of the nation; and if it be true that they have 
emanated from high authorities in the confidence of the government, 
We cannot but-mistrust the influence of such counsellors.” 

‘Pheihigh authorities with which this Bill originates, are happily 
posdssed of the confidence of the government in church and state ; 
mdyhowever the ‘Rural’ Dean» and ‘Béheficed Clergy of Catey may 
think fiz 10. malign their betters; we would hint to’ them, Ne sttor 
wtra crepidans. ‘Let Rectors! mind their parishes; lt Raral Deane 
beivigilant in detecting and exposing ‘abuses ; fet'Canons Residen- 
layvattend to the concerns of their chaptér, and Cceasé to whine and 
prate about liberty, and rights; and governments, and counsellors, 
ihdto be'bus) bodies inother men’s'matters;' 9 8 ee 
“The mind, that could conceive thé project of forcibly fastening 
upea a resident clergyman, personally eretcising bis functions, one 
eetadre curdtes, ‘to supersede, ‘annul, atid disgrace his labours, and 
tear the bread ftom his children’s moutli$, as the stipend of their 
laifusion, can have no conception Of /persotial freeddsh or the rights 
@ Britons,” Ot . . 

Hine ‘lle Lacryme ! These curates ate not to'be appoitited, 


“thept where the daty is inadequately performed, according 'td the 
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subjoined citation of this unfinished Bill, and we are prone to 

that all this angry declamation proceeds from a consciousness of such 
inadequate performance, especially as the declaimers were’ devoted 
to the ministry, and entered upon it with a view to its advantages, 
An honest man cares not for the laws and penalties which are enacted 
against thieving, and makes no complaints of the Legislators insensj, 
bility to ** personal freedony and the rights of Britons.” 

‘** Under these impressions, and having strong objections to several 
provisions of the projected bill, Le it resolved : Where is the concord} 
says Priscian ; to school again, and learn your granimars, boys, 

** st. That our benefices are our freeholds, inviolable as the lands, 
dwellings, and property of other men, and as firmly fenced by 
the Constitution.” These freeholds are nevertheless charged with 
the performance of certain duties; they are received under gp 
oath of canonical obedience ; and they are at all times subjéct to 
legal regulations. The existing law was found inconvenient apd 
injurious; and shall the inconvenience and the injury be ‘retained 
for the mere pleayure of the Beneficed Clergy of Carey. 

** Resolved 2dly, That the forcible introduction (according to 
the provisions of the annexed clause A) of one or more cuales 
into the churches and parishes of incumbents residing and per. 
forming the duties of the same, such curates being also to be'main 
tained by the same resident incumbents, would be a breach of oar 
privileges as Ecclesiastics, and of our rigbts asmen.” No forcible in 
troduction of Curatés is meditated, where there is no inadequate 
discharge of duty: and where the duty is ‘neglected, it is mo breach 
of the privileges of Ecclesiastics, or of the rights of men, to provide 
for the proper care of the sheep, in the absence, neglect, or incom 
petence of the shepherd. 

“ Resolved 3dly, That to occupy our own lay estate is a primitive 
and unalienable right, vested in us as men, and as citizens of @ free 
country, and that the restraints and penalties imposed by the anneted 
clause B, to prevent or punish theexercise of this right, ate in vie 
lation-of justice and of the'first principles of Society.” The tight 
of laymen were in acertain degree alienated by their devotion to the 
ministry, and it is certainly no new thing to prevent spiritual pet- 
sons from holding farms. The’ Beneficed Clergy of Carey should 
Have specified what first principles of Society are violated’ by forbid: 
ding Clergymen to degenerate into Farmers. , 

Resolved 4thly, That whenever the Consolidation Bill be sbout 
to be read in the’ House of Commons, we present a petition to that 
Flonourable House, praying that it may not pass into a law. And 
there, as is the lot of many other petitions, it will lie apon the 
Table. oe 

« Resolved Sthly, That we will exert ourselves jointly and indi- 
vidually, by all just means, public and private, to prevent the passing 
of the said Bill containing these clauses.” The declaration 's 
notwithstanding its self-importance. We would nevertheless 9g 

t the expedience of a little caution in these joint operations, 
of a little consideration of the just means which individuals pos 
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of preventing the passing of a Parliamentary enactment. We have 
sand of men who have cut rods for their own backs, 
“@ Resolved Gthly, That the Rural Dean be desired to communicate 
oar proceedings to the other Deans Raral of the Diocese, requesting 
them to procure the concurrence of their respective Deaneries. in 
opposing the said Bill.” Not content with convoking an illegal 
to oppose the it sah and their Ecclesiastical governors, 
these beneficed clergy of Carey endeavour to inflame the whole 
Diocese to revolt, and to conspire with them in opposing such as 
gek to do them good, and by defining what the law is, to deliver 
the Clergy from the recurrence of vexatious prosecutions. 
or the present we decline to publish the names of the men who 
have not blushed to sign these resolutions, and who have consum- 
mated their act of indiscretion, by. voting thanks to their rural 
‘for the promptitude with which he has called the attention 
the Deanery to the obnoxious clauses in the Consolidation Bill, 
Rprepesing the preceding resolutions, and for bis able conduct in 
chair,” i.e. for calling a meeting which he was not authorized 
tocall, and. for inspiring them with his own intemperate and injudi- 
Gods spirit. 
The conduct of these precipitate and misguided men might have 
pasted without censure, if their ‘‘ spirited resolutions” pad not been 
icly recommended to the Clergy of another diocese, bya private 
ugyman holding.a Rectory and Prebend in that Diocese. Surely 
paps.ceo be no occasion to complain of the vigour of Ecclesiastical 
iW.When such transactions pass with impunity and if Digni- 
lanes offend in this manner, and shew such deep ignorance of the 
lawsand usages. of the Church, and of the respect which is due to 
the Ecclesiastical power, if they become such servile imitators of 
the lowest af the mob, that dun the Legislature with their addresses, 
is bot unreasonable to call on the Bishops to exercise the most rigor- 
mpration ip selecting men to hold the honorary sinecures of the 
uch, We could name an, instance .of, recent ecclesiastical. pro- 
mation of which there.is but. one opinion, throughout the kingdom ; 
while men whose writings. have. recommended, whose zeal. has 
caended, and whose virtues have adorned, the cause, of true religion, 
dave eaten the bread of carefulness., and of indigence.; unnoticed and 
wpreferred. . To.some such men the Legislature, is about, to, render 
‘measure of tardy justice, and though.the.drones whoeat the honey, 
Which they hate, nes, spacer are obliged.to pay: for their, indulgences, 
We, seek it, not... The measure..which., the, Beneficed Clergy of 
Castle Carey baye opposed, has, from its intrinsic excellence, and from: 
ihe known, gharacter of its, authors;.and supporters,..our, cordial. ap- 
Probation, 
Hy ’ , " leneetitinetanmemneenl 


sin ON BANKS FOR SAVINGS. ~ 
. _To' the Editor of the Antijcolin Review. 


ae 


Tits Bill now before Parliament reflectt the highest credit en Mr. 
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Rose, and will andoubtedly put these excellent Institutions on a much 
better footing than they would othetwise stand; but in my thumbs 
j they will never become general throughout the King. 
dom, unless the provisions are carried still further by the Legis. 
Jature, It appears to me that there are two great objections to the 
proposed system of these Banks. 

Ist. An investment in the Funds places the savings of the parties 
in a state of fluctuation, not only as to the rate of interest, they will 
receive, but also as to the amount of the principal to be paid 


2d. The expences of management must either operate in re. 
duction of the Interest, or if met by an auxiliary subscription, will 
yest upon an uncertain foundation. 

Positive Certainty, is the surest card in dealing with the 
mass of the people, and I do not think the plan will be universally 
ae unless they can be assured ;— 

receiving back the full amount they may have lodged, with 
the highest legal rate of interest. 

Pat it upon this plain footing, and it will be intelligible to all, 
But an investment in the Fonds can insure neither of these objects, 
if the money should be laid out when the Stocks are high, and they 
should have fallen when the Individual calls for it, a loss will ensue, 
and dissatisfaction will be the certain consequence. It will be 
difficult to make him comprehend how it has happened, and be 
will very likely think that he bas been defrauded. A few instan- 
ees of this kind would put an end to the system in any particule 
district. On the other band, should the Stocks rise considerably, it 
would bean indueement to the party to call for his money back, 
and perhaps lead to its being improvidently expended. As this 
state of fluctuation cannot be favorable to the adoption of Banks for 
savings, is it not wise to avoid it in the beginning, and will it not 
be more consonant to prudence and sound policy, to place these 
Institutions, at once, on these solid principles ? viz. 

That every Individual shall be guaranteed in receiving back the 
precise amount he may have paid in; and, 

That they shall have 5 per Cent. interest positively secured to them. 
These two simple roles would be waderstood by the most ignorant. 
With these impressions, therefore, I would submit that the Bill 
should impower Banks for Savings to be opened in every Parish 
in the Kingdom, which at a Vestry meeting beld for the specific 
purpose might think proper (for[ have no idea of making it com 
Pulsory,) toadopt thems and 

That. each such Parish should guarantee to the Contributor 
within its limits, the return of the fulé amount they had paid in, 
with 5 per Cent. interest. ; 

Solid and unfailing secority would thus be given to the partes, 
Whilst fluctuation and expence would be effectually guarded against. 
It. would be to the interest and advantage of the parishes to take 40 
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tisk and expence. upon themselyes,*,as the system would be the 
of creating individual fonds amongst the working classes, and 
whieh would operate as an. insurance against parish relief to any 
material extent on the part of the,parties possessing them, As a 
check npov the money being called: in, or rather as an inducement 
to persevere in the plan, it might perhaps be adviseable ; | 
” for the parishes to add a Conus of .)5 per Cent. to the Capital 
ofsuch persons... who did not atal) break into their savings for 7 
nor by, themselves or any, part of .their Families, receive 
rsh relief within that period, and to repeat such bonus at the 
endof 44 years under similar circumstances. 

The habit of saving, as well as. an incitement .to keep off parish 
relief, would thus be inculeated, and giyen in a fair and legitimate 
way, Jf there. was also an option in any party to convert bis savings, 
aie they had attained a given amount, into an annuity to be paid 
bythe Parish, for his own, or tie life of any of his Family, it would 
tend stihl more strongly to the grand object of diminishing the neces- 
sity of parochial relief, nay, | had almost said, of ultimately sa- 
perseding it, altogether. : 

A. FRIEND TO THE INDUSTRIOUS POOR. 
_Blaffordskite, 20th May, 1816, 


The Moral Expediency of Prohibiting the Intermarriage of the offending 
Porticsin Adultery considered. 

As the advocates for Morality seem.te be divided in opinion upon 
the important question, whether it would be favourable or unfavour- 
ablé to the catise of good Morals to prohibit, by legislative authority, 
ii¢ intermarrying of the offeuding parties in Adultery, the following 
remarks, extracted from 4 pamphlet published in Revolutionary times, 
on the’ moral effect'of such a prohibitidn, are-respectfully subniitted to 
the consideration of persons who are or may be engaged in the discus- 
sin of that question. : 

First, it would cut off one grand source of temptation. to the com- 
mission of ‘Adultery. When goed»‘principles - are implanted: fa the 
baman mind, hy education, they natarally produce ‘some struggle 
before they yield 'to the force of temptation, < When @ married’ woman 
Pacha in such astruggle—when honour and fame are combating, 

het breast, -with-unlawfal passiow atid ‘licentions pesire, what can 

"If the business was properly managed the parishes would sustain 
little OF yo! 1886!0n 2’ large scale, Icis novintendéd that thesmeunt of 
the contributions received should be expended.:by'the parish, but.that 
the-wlitte shall’be invested and keptias a\ specific fund to, meet this 
lar purpose. Inshort, that the parishes stiall be aierely «néer- 
poted with a view to give certainty, solidity, and impulse to the system, 
8 88 to Cast the investment with the-cxpence: and fdctuations thereof 
Spoathem, instead of leaving.it Withtbe contribetors,. The manage- 
Ment on the part ‘of the parishes to be committed to a Board,. to 
be appointext for this object only. - 
No. 217, Vol. 50, June, 1816. Uu 
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afford such effectual support to her tottering virtue, as the Certainty 
that its fall will be attended with inevitable misery and indelible iis. 
grace? On the other hand, what can be so likely to make her give 
up the contest, and to violate her vows, as the expectation that she 
shall regain ber credit, and even increase ber happiness, by marrying 
with her seducer? Suchan expectation the man, who is base enough 
to attempt her seduction, will not fail to set full in her view, if it be 
favourable to the accomplishment of his purpose. To take away this 
inducement to sin—to remove this auxiliary to vice—would therefore 
afford support and security to female chastity, at the moment of jits 
greatest peril. ‘ 

Another effect of the above prohibition would be to remove a most 
dangerous species of example. The impunity of crimes is one great 
cause of their frequency ; but how must they prevail if they be allowed, 
not only to escape punishment, but to be rewarded with respect and 
apparent happiness? Is it possible to conceive a scene more calcu. 
Jated to relieve Adultery of all its odium, and even to recommend it to 
favour, than that of two persons, who, after being guilty of that 
offence—nay, in consequence of their very crime—intermarry and 
live together in connubial felicity? Before such a scene Adultery 
loses all its horror—it ceases to be infamous—it even acquires a sem- 
blance of respectability. Such a scene robs marriage of its sanctity, 
and profanes that most sacred institution ; it is an insult upon female 
honour, and a most dangerous snare to female chastity. The more 
happiness it exhibits, the more mischievous it is to society. Itisa 
temptation of the most seductive kind to the married woman who does 
not think berself happy—nay, it is an inducement to her to magnify 
her anhappiness---to brood over every cause of domestic inquietude— 
to resent more keenly every slight she may receive from her husband-- 


to indulge ber fancy in the contemplation of the bliss she might enjoy 


with a more attentive and affectionate yoke-fellow---to think lightly 
of the nuptial tie, and to consider its dissolution asin her own powet>r 
with these impressions she is prepared to listen ta the wily addresses 
of the seducer, and to believe that, by a venial offence, she may e0- 
sure her felicity without a sacrifice of her honour, The practice of 
adulterous marriages—of *.impudica matrimonia,” tends also to bresk 
down the barrier between vice and virtue. The woman who is thus 
raised, by means of her crime, from the depths of guilt, to a situation 
which entitles her to all the rights of unspotted fame, isa link in the 
chain of society which connects honour and disgrace, so that the dis- 
tinction between these opposite sentiments is in danger of being lost; 
she blends virtue and vice in such a manner, that it becomes impossible, 
as in the colours of the rainbow, to say where the one ends and the 
other begins. 

But, notwithstanding the extremely mischievous tendency, of ™ 
intermarriage between the guiliy parties, after a divorce for adultery, 
the objections to that prohibition have assumed a most inte 
form. They assail the viriuous and the manly heart where it 's most 
susceptible. They represent the Adultress, not as a criminal, bul #4 
helpless and unfortunate female—ns an object of pity rather then 
censure. A lively interest is excited ia her future fate. Should 
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not be allowed to marry her paramour, what, it is said, must be her 
lot but infamy and prostitution ?—nay, some extreme case of forced 
marriage, and of unconquerable attachment is presumed, in order to 
display, in the strongest light, the cruelty of a law which would consign 
to shame and misery the wonian who violates the most sacred of ties. 
Ibis the peculiar disposition of this compassionate age tolisten atten- 
tively to such appeals. The heart, relaxed by the indulgent principles of 
the new philosophy, is feelingly alive'to all the woesof guilt ; it gene- 
rously eftaces all recollection of the crime, and is only anxious, lest the 
criminal should sink under those'sufferings which the laws of God and 
man have doomed him to undergo. In the exercise of this refined 
species of sensibility, not a feeling—not a thought—is bestowed on the 
jajury sustained ‘by society, or on the danger to which the public 
morals mast be exposed, by the spectacle of vice, secure from misery, 
and loaded with caresses. AJ! such considerations vanish. before the 


pleasing—the generous task —of soothing the guilty heart, and of ren- 


dering infamy amiable and vice interesting. 

‘T bombly conceive, with all due ‘deference to modern systems of 
ethics, that this pity is unkind—that this compassion ig cruel. Surely, 
the plan of Providence is infinitely more humane, as well as inex- 
pressibly more. wise. ‘The connexion, visible in that plan, between 
vice and misery, is established for the sake, not merely of the innocent, 
‘boralsoof the guilty; while the former are warned by.example, the 
latter are amended by discipline—-while those are preserved from 
falling, these are raised up and condoctel; through suffering, to peni- 
tence, reformation, and pardon, The correction may indeed be severe, 
but it is salutary---it is merciful : it affords the only means by which, 
according to the constitution of human nature, the heart can be 
purified from guilt. By the law of association, the crime, which occa- 
sioned the suffering, becomes an object of loathing and abhorrence ; 
and these sentiments, when confirmed by reflection, afford a solid 
basis for good resolutions, for virtuous dispositions, and for real 
reformation. 

Qn the contrary, the new and refined system of feeling, sympathiz- 
ing with that arrogant philosophy, which ‘promises perfect happiness 
lo imperfect man, cannot endute that viceshonid be misérable ; it 
per balm into the guilty breast, and forbids the sinner to be sorrow- 

l. This vain attempt to improve upon the order of nature, will, if 
petsisted in, receive the’ reward due to ‘such presumption; it will 
Freatly increase the corruption of bhaman ‘nature, and the sum of 
human misery ; it will encompass virtue with new snares, by render- 
ing the path of vice apparently safe, as well as flowery ; it will render 
guilt impenitent, and prevent the ¢rithinal from reaping the salutary 
fraits of compunction and repentance: | ° 

It is true, in the loose style of the new school of morality, when the 
Adultress, by marrying the partner of her crime, regains a kind of 
character, which, though not stérling, if current for all the purposes of 


fashionable life; and-when, sensible of the danger which she has so 


ately escaped, or perhaps really attached to the man for whom 
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she violated her first vows, she avoids, in her new nuptial connection 
a repetition of her offence; . this change.is called reformation, But 
it certain that» this, skin-deep reformation will be accepted by that 
Being who searches the heart? Is there no danger that the woman, 
who is thus preserved from sorrow, may fall very short of that repen. 
tance which is not to be repented of ? that she: may find it impossible 
even to regret, much less ,to abhor, the offence which has produced 
such pleasing consequences ?, that, in short, by being prevented from 
deploring her crime in this world, she may have to account for it in 
the next ? These, surely, are inquiries of some importance, unless to 
those who adopt the, Gallic scheme of infidelity, and recognize the 
infidel decree that ‘‘ death is an eternal sleep.” Without, however, 
resorting to considerations of so high anature, one thing is certain, that 
it is better, both for the individual aad the community, that a woman, 
who has been guilty of sucha crimeas Adultery, should hide her face 
in retirement, than that she should appear in the pubiic walks of life 
asserting her undiminished claims to character and respect, and —— 


£6 Charioted along 
* In guilty splendour, shake the public ways.” 
Cowper: 
— 
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TO SERENITY. 


DavGurek of Contentment, known 
To enter where she dwells, alone ! 
Fair transient visitor, with thee 
How swift our pageant comforts flee ! 
When morbid sadness numbs the brain, 
The pride of earthly.pomp is vain, 
Within the slow forgetfuleye 
Its duil desires imperfect die, 
And all Imagination's store 
Can soothe the weary mind no more. 
No more cao mirih or music cheer, 
With sport or song,,th’ snconscious ear, 
While inward griefs the soul employ, 
A stranger to the voice of joy, 
When morning, vob'din veat of light, 
Breathes freshness o'er the dim-teen ‘height ; 











Swift’s Ode on Mri Pitt’s Birth-day. 






































tion, When evening’s last unclouded ray ead. H 
jut is Gilds the fair scenes of parting day ; * 
hong When night's pale qhten, in silence deep, if | 
fen. Wide wanders.o'er yon western steep, 
sible Still, dress'd by:thee, at every view 
“ni The youthful landscape charms anew, 
tin And still.on easy wing upborne 
8 tO Light as the mountain airs of morn, 
a The spirits dance ‘if chas‘d by thee, 
hat , The storms of dark amazement flee ; 
an, For thou to full expansive day. 
wt Cans’t quicken reason's slumbering ray, | 
a Cans't bid the listless thoughts aspire, 
And clothe them with immortal fire, ; 
Ricwagp Fases. | 
- AN ODE, 


Composed and recited by Epvmunp L. Swit, Esa. on the Anniversary 
of the Birth of the late Rigur How. Witttam Part, Tuesday the 
28th of May, 1916. 


! 
: 
tf 
Nec carus que, nec superstes Bei bea ces 
Integer. HoRAck. PY 





I. 
Nor till the déath of Time, 
Not till that mortal hour, which opes the birth 
And morning-star of high eternity, 
Shall silence veil Hrs name stiblime, 
Whose wisdom watched the nations of the earth, 
And bade them all be free. 
Oh, never shalt oblivion’s cloud 
The name of Prrt in darkness shroud ! 
But, still as this revolving day : 
Calls forth His country’s full array, | 
Shall'to Hrs spirit blest belong Sat. 
The patriot theme, the plaintive song ; MTG sie 
And still by Arsron's hand renewed, Bhi 
Her civie wreath of gratitude 


Shall shew its‘proudest prime, 
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IL, 
Lift then the joyful strain 
And mottn ‘we ‘not ‘that Hix 'fils‘contse hath ended ! 
O'er Him the'prave int vain °° 
Its empire déeep'and dark extendéd:: 
He borst the charmed chain; 
And forth upon the wings of Fame ascended. 
But few are they, the chosen few, 
Who bear such glory to the tomb: 
Few are the gifted ones, for whom 
Such amaranth wreaths are woven, so ovely, and so new, 


Hr. 
Brief may be the Patriot's life, 
Broken with the stormy strife 
Of contest loud and high debate : 
On his even course pursued 
To his loneliest solitude, ° 
With inexorable hate, . 

And many an unrelenting fend. 
Painful vigils bath be kept, 
While the perilled people slept ; 
And oft upon his studies pale, 
When she drewsaside the vale 
From the wakeful) brow of night 
Hath morning dawn’d her weary light. 
Seldom may the: Patriot find « 
Rest of body or of mind 3). 
While bis country's deepening-danger, 

Or theansult pf her-foes, 

Leaves him to long+lest repose 

| A stranger. 

So.trandled is the Patriot's life ;-—- 
And, oh! amid such countless strife, 
What ungrateful heart shall wonder, 
That_Hs, who bore our island's thunder, 
In the torrent of jts fire, , 

Exhausted, did expire. « 








Literary Intelligence. 
IV. iF . 

Raise we now the recosd high.! eee 
To Him, who lived for Axsion’s pride ; Mt 
To Him, who for her sorrow died ; | | 
To Him, whose, prayer was, prophecy ; 
Whose potent inspiration plann’d 
The glory of her warrior band; 

Yet, alas ! whose mortal eye 

Was closed on their victory. 
Raise it, worthy of the name, 
Raise it, like the unspotted fame 

Of Hi, whose natal hour we celebrate ! 
Not with venal gold adorn’d, 
Which His moveless virtue scorn'd ; 
But in pure and solemn state, 


** Simply and severely great ! 


V. 
And whom shall Atsiown call, 


To deck this dearest trophy ? Whose the hand, ei ita 
To pour the homage of her land, aati i) 
The triumphs and the tears of all, ay 4 | 
Around its hallowed shrine ! 4 
Two she hath destined forth. . Om Pitt's proud tomb, 
Heir of his wisdom, CastTLersacn shall twine 
The olive’s victor wreath ; 
And, Werzester! thy disdainful sword bereath 
Shall dash the eagle plyme 
Of the usurping ‘Gaul. 
ED 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
mE me 

Mz. Berry, late of the college of arms, and author of a History of 
Guernsey, has in the press a series of tables entitled, “‘ the Genea- 
logical Mythology ;” intended’ asa book’ of refétendé fot Classical Siu- 
dents. The work has. received the satiction of many of the most 
meg scholars in the kingdom, to whom. the M..8. has been sub- 
mitted, 


In the press, A new and enlarged edition of a Course of Practical 
Sermons, expressly adapted to ‘be read in families. By the Rey. 
Harvey Marriott, Rector of Claverton, | 
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In the press, Essays in Rhyme,on Morals and Manners, by Jans 
Taylor, autber of ‘ Display,’ ‘ Original Roems for Infant Minds,’ &. 

Dr. Lerrsogeé “ Hints. to promote Beneficence, Temperance and 
Medical Science,” have been republished in three volumes 8vo ; with 
Memoirs of the Author, and of James Neild, esq ; and brief notices 
of many other of Dr. Lettsom’s friends.” “Phé work is embellished 
with 40 plates, 10 of .which were not.in:the first edition. 


A new edition of the Present of a Mistress to a young Servant, con. 
sisting of friendly advice and real histories, by Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar, 


outiuneenens 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


EB 


We have to apologize to the author of ‘* Poems and. Imitations,” 
whose letter of November 8, 1815, had been mislaid, and has but 
this moment been found, among a large heap of papers. As soon as 
the book shall be'sent, it shall be noticed: And we avail ourselves 
of this opportunity to inform) our readers, that arrangements are now 
making for the immediate notice of new. publications, as far as it 
shall be found possible to keep pace with the rapidity with which 
they issue from the press... Of course those works will claim a prece- 
dence which shall be serit by the authors or publishers. 








eee 


On the first of October, in consequence of an arrangement with 


the respectable Society for the Defence of the Established Church, this 
Review will be enlarged, without any increase of price, in order to 
admit rae Prorestant: Apvocate, which will then cease 
to appear as @ separaté. works. The Axri-Jacosw Review vill, 
after this union, contain more matter than any other Review or Ma 
gazine published in this Kingdom, and sold for the same price. 

The present volume of the Review will not be closed till the month 
of September, and, in the last number of it, the Index will appear, 
Henceforth, the work will form two large volumes annually, and the 
Index to each volume, with the tile page and table of contents, 
will be added to the last number, for which an additional sixpeace (or 
3s.) will be charged ; thus, by the suppression of the Appendices, 
the expence of the purchaser will be diminished, while the quantily 
of matter will be increased. As additiowal care. will -be taken, 
render the work interesting, in all respects, it is earnestly hoped, that 
so firm, 80 resolute, and so long wied, a chimpioa of our venerable 
constitution, in church and state, will meet with adequate cucoulage 
ment aud support from the public, » te 





